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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 


Twelfth Report of the Trustees, June 22, 1875. 


T the date of the last Report in June, 1873, Mr. Solly, Mr. 

Walmsley and Mr. Badland heid Scholarships, and Mr. Frederick Ashton 
was the recipient of a Special Grant to enable him to study Theology, and 
to gain experience in the practical work of the ministry under the direction 
of the Rev. H. E. Dowson. 

In December of that year Mr. Solly’s Scholarship ceased, and he shortly 
afterwards became Minister of the Unitarian Chapel at Padiham, near Pres- 
ton, which pulpit he still occupies. Mr. Walmsley continued his studies at 
Manchester New College until June, 1874, when he resigned his Scholarship, 
having accepted an offer to become Minister of the Unitarian Congregation 
at Bury, in Lancashire. Mr. Badland also ceased to be a Student of Man- 
chester New College at the same time, and having taken the degree of M.A, 
in Logic, Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, at the University of 
London, the Trustees at their Meeting in December last voted him a Grant 
of £50, in accordance with their usual custom. Mr. Badland’s Scholarship 
ceased in December last, and he has been lately appointed Minister of the 
Unitarian Congregation at Derby. 

In October, 1873, Mr. Ashton applied for a continuation of his Grant for 
another year, which application the Trustees at their Meeting in the follow- 
ing December acceded to. 

In November, 1873, Mr. James Harwood and Mr. John Edmondson Man- 
ning, and in November, 1874, Mr. Philip Vance Smith, all Students of Man- 
chester New College, passed the required examination and were elected 
Scholars on this Foundation. Since their election they have been engaged 
in the usual course of work of the College. Mr. Harwood and Mr, Manning 
both spent the greater part of the long vacation of 1874 abroad, for the pur- 
pose of studying the German language. 

In November last, Mr. Harwood passed the first Scriptural examination of 
the University of London in the first class, and obtained a prize. 

The Half-yearly Reports of the Scholars during the last two years have 
been satisfactory. 

Since the date of the last Report, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed received a 
second Grant of £450, to enable him to repeat his visit to Holland and continue 
his studies there on the subject of Dutch Theology and Criticism. 

The result of both such visits appears in a Report lately published by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate, by direction of the Trustees, in the form of 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘* The Ecclesiastical Institutions of Holland, treated with 
special reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modern School of 
Theology.” 

At the Meeting of the Trustees in June, 1873, a letter was read from the 
Rev. R. A, Armstrong referring to an Association of past and present Fellows 
and Scholars of the Hibbert Trust then lately formed, and containing sug- 
gestions for alterations in the existing scheme of regulations for the exami- 
nation of Candidates. The consideration of the subject of this letter having 
been referred to the Committee of Management, it was resolved by the Com- 
mittee to recommend the Trustees to lay the letter before the Examiners to 
the Trust, that they might give their opinion upon the suggestions contained 
in it. The letter was accordingly laid before the Examiners, with a request 
for a statement of their views upon the matter. This they gave in the form 
of letters which were read at the Half-yearly Meeting in June, 1874, and the 
Examiners were then requested to prepare a joint scheme for the conduct of 
examinations held under the Trust. This scheme came before the Committee 
of Management in November last, and after some modifications was approved 
and adopted by the Trustees at their Meeting last December. 

Twelve applications for Travelling Scholarships, the regulations for the 
establishment of which appeared in the last Report of the Trustees, were 
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received, and were referred by the Committee of Management in November, 
1873, to five of the Trustees as a Sub-committee, in order that they might 
report upon them to the Trustees at their next Half-yearly Meeting. Sub- 
sequently one application was withdrawn; and out of the eleven remaining, 
the Trustees, on the recommendation of the Sub-committee, elected four 
gentlemen to Travelling Scholarships, viz., Mr. David Patrick, M.A. of 
Aberdeen, B.D. of Edinburgh; Mr. George Pearce Gould, M.A. of Glasgow ; 
Mr. Reginald Walter Macan, B.A. of Oxford; and Mr. Carveth Read, B.A. 
of Cambridge. These gentlemen are all now studying in Universities on the 
Continent, and so far as the Trustees are able to judge from the half-yearly 
reports which have been submitted to them, they have reason to be satisfied 
with the course they have adopted. 

Two former Scholars, Mr. Walmsley and Mr. Badland, have received 
grants of £25 each for the purchase of books, in accordance with the present 
practice of the Trustees. 

At the Half-yearly Meeting in June, 1874, the death of Mr. Mark Philips, 
one of the original Trustees appointed by the Founder, was reported, and the 
Trustees expressed their sense of his loss in the following resolution : 

Resolved,—‘‘ That of the various losses sustained by the Trustees since 
the formation of the Trust, none has been greater than that of Mr. Mark 
Philips, whose death has been most deeply deplored by all who knew him, 
One of the Trustees named by the Founder himself as an honoured kinsman, 
to him, in conjunction with the late Mr. Edwin Field, were confided some 
of the earliest arrangements in connection with the Trust, and by his judg- 
ment, his earnestness and his genial aid, the objects of the Founder have been 
from the beginning greatly advanced. The Trustees now desire to place on 
record their affectionate respect for the memory of their departed colleague, 
and to assure Mr. Robert Philips, the representative of his family, of their 
sincere sympathy in the loss of a brother with whom he acted so long on the 
Hibbert Trust.” 

At the same Meeting at which the announcement of Mr. Philips’ death 
was made, another vacancy in the Trust was reported in consequence of the 
retirement of the late Mr. T. R. Cobb, of Banbury. 

These two vacancies were supplied by the election at the Half-yearly 
Meeting last December of Mr Robert Dukinfield Darbishire, of Manchester, 
and Mr. Alfred Paget, of Leicester. 

Another vacancy in the Trust has also occurred consequent upon the death 
of Mr. Lamport; and Mr. Henry Russell Greg, of Lode Hill, Handforth, near 
Manchester, has this day been elected in his place. 

At the Half-yearly Meeting in June, 1874, Mr. Jerom Murch presented to 
the Meeting copies of a volume prepared by himself, in accordance with the 
request of the Trustees conveyed in a resolution at their Meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1872, comprising a memoir of Mr. Hibbert, a sketch of the history of 
the Trust, notices of Mr. Edwin Field and Mr. Mark Philips, and various 
matters of interest connected with the Founder. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Murch, for the able manner in which he had carried out the wishes of the 
Trustees, was passed at the same Meeting. Copies of the work have been 
distributed, by order of the Trustees, to the old Scholars and Fellows of the 
Trust, and many others whom it was considered would be likely to take an 
interest in the subject. 

The next Examination, being the first under the new Scheme, will be held 
in November, when two ordinary Scholarships are announced for competition. 

A reprint of the Regulations of the Trust, embodying all recent resolutions 
in the form of regulations, has been long under consideration, and has now 
been prepared and adopted this day. ; 

In June, 1874, Mr. A. H. Paget resigned the office of Secretary in conse- 
quence of professional engagements, and Mr. Percy Lawford was appointed 
Secretary in his place for the ensuing year. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
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Prospectus of the 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 





As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
proposed to collect, by Subscriptions and Donations, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the promotion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in the way of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevernick, Delitzsch, Keil, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English, 
but—as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject—the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, 
Zeller, Rothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfieiderer, 
&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not familiar with the languages of the Continent. 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
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the publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of One 
Guinea Annually may be obtained as may render it practicable 
for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairly set on foot, to 
bring out every year three 8vo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in general, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe ; and if you are disposed to assist further, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would take. 


We are, your obedient servants, 


JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. S. SMITH, 

H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 

B. JOWETT, JAMES HEYWOOD, 

A. P. STANLEY, C. KEGAN PAUL, 

W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
S. DAVIDSON, ROBT. WALLACE, 
JAMES MARTINEAU, LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
JOHN CAIRD, RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 
EDWARD CAIRD, T. K. CHEYNE, 


JAMES DONALDSON, J. MUIR. 


The number of Subscribers is as yet far from that required to 
cover the cost of the undertaking. But it is hoped that a con- 
siderable accession will accrue as soon as the progress of the 
scheme is further advanced. 
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A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus has agreed upon the following works to commence 
the series: 

Baur’s CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH IN THE First THREE 
CENTURIES. 

ZELLER, THE AcTs OF THE APOSTLES ORITICALLY EXAMINED. 

Ewatp’s PropHets oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Kerm’s Lire or Jesus or Nazara. 

Baur’s Paut, His Lire anp Work. 

KveEnen, Toe Revicion or Israkg.. 

BuEex’s LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Of these, the following were published and included in the 
First Year’s Subscription : 

Kem (Tu.), History or Jesus or Nazara. Considered in its 
connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Vol. I 

Baur (F. C.), Pavt, THe Apostte or Jesus Curist, his Life 
and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Vol. L. 

Kuenen (A.), Toe Revicion or Israzu. Translated by A. H. 
May. Vol. I. 


The Second Year’s volumes consist of— 


Kuenen’s Rewicion oF Israru. Vol. II. Translated by A. H. 
May. 

Bavr’s Pavut; the second and concluding volume. Translated by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies ; and, 

Buieex’s Lectures ON THE APOCALYPSE. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
8. Davidson. 


The Third Year embraces— 


Kuenen’s REicion oF Israet ; the third and concluding volume. 

Ewaup’s Proruets or Israzt. Translated by the Rev. J. Fred. 
Smith. Vol. L. 

ZELLER, THe Acts OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY EXAMINED. To 

which is prefixed, Overbeck’s Introduction from De Wette’s 

Handbook, Translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. L 
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Beyond these, the following volumes are ready, or nearly so, 
for the press : 
Kerm’s History or Jesus or Nazara. Vol. II. Translated by 
the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
Baur’s First THREE CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Vol. I., and the following volumes of Ewaup’s Propnets and 
Keim’s JESus. 


The following are also in the hands of Translators : 


A Suort Prorestant CoMMENTARY ON THE New TESTAMENT ; 
including Introductions to the Books by Lipsius, Holsten, 
Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, Hilgenfeld, and others. 

Scuotten. On THE GosPEL oF St. JOHN. 


As a means of increasing the number of Subscribers, it has 
been suggested to us that many of the present supporters will 
probably be able to furnish us with lists of persons of liberal 
thought, to whom we would send the Prospectus. We shall 
thankfully receive such lists. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


14, Henrietta Srreet, Covent GARDEN, 
Lonvon, W.C. 

















Opinions of the Press. 
——_fo——— 


‘*,... The theology of Germany, however, is not all orthodox. On the contrary, 
since the days of Semler, freedom in speculation has been a prominent characteristic 
of Teutonic thinkers. The history of their progressive theology is marked by 
numerous books full of learning and ingenuity. The non-orthodox have been as 
active as the orthodox in literary productiveness. Hence it was felt that the former 
should not be ignored in England. . . . It is undesirable to confine oneself to one 
line of argument or one aspect of a subject. The man who seeks truth should look 
at all arguments, study every question in all its aspects, and be open to conviction 
according to the evidence that preponderates. 

‘* Under these circumstances, it was a praiseworthy undertaking on the part of 
those who originated the ‘Theological Translation Fund,’ to render accessible to 
English readers who are not familiar with the languages of the continent, a litera- 
ture less biased by dogmatic prepossessions. The names of the twenty gentlemen 
who recommend the recent scheme are well known; and the publishers to whom 
they assigned its execution are men of intelligence. In the interest of truth we 
wish it success, because theology can only be studied rightly when studied compre- 
hensively, not merely in the light of creeds, but in that of reason and learning. If 
the orthodox have their favourite authors, why should such as are less trammelled 
be deprived of theological literature shaped in another mould?... 

“‘These are works which no theologian can safely neglect, nor an intelligent 
layman ignore. They have merits of their own, and will have a permanent place 
in the history of theology. . . . If the publishers can put into a single volume the 
notes of the ‘ Protestanten- Bibel Neuen Testamentes,’ edited by Schmidt and Holt- 
zendorff, containing all the essentials of a Commentary, with brief Introductions to 
the books, they will confer a boon on many students. A translation, indeed, is 
promised. The standpoint of scholars like Lipsius, Holsten, Lang, Spaeth, and 
Pfleiderer, may not be ours; but their interpretations of the New Testament deserve 
a careful perusal, and no theologian deserving the name can afford to dispense with 
them. When we consider the spirit of inquiry which is abroad, we feel that the 
new translation scheme must commend itself to many seekers after knowledge. The 
clergy of all denominations may be benefited by it, as they are by the older Scot- 
tish undertaking; and the laity, freer in their movements because they have not 
subscribed creeds, may learn from it how far the authorized instructors of the people 
open their eyes to the currents of opinion around them, and control or yield to 
them.” —Atheneum. 


Kuenen’s “ Religion of Israel.” 


‘* The second volume of the translation of Kuenen’s ‘ Religion of Israel’ will be 
welcomed by all who have read the first. The present instalment is of special 
interest, both from a literary and religious and from a critical point of view. ... . 
The translation is very much above the usual standard, and in general reaches a 
high level of excellence in the passages we have examined.” — Theological Review. 

“The school of Leyden is the most famous of the Dutch theological schools, 
and one of the most eminent representatives of that school is Professor Kuenen, 
and a translation of the first volume of his ‘ Religion of Israel’ has been just issued 
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by the Society. It is in some respects the most valuable contribution the Society 
has yet made to biblical learning in this country. Whatever may be thought of 
many of the opinions it advocates, the book is inferior in interest and importance 
to none that has preceded it; and the translation is executed not only with remark- 
able fidelity, but with such literary skill that the work reads almost as if it had been 
originally composed in English.” —.Scotsman. 

‘It is pleasant to be able to speak once more with high commendation of the 
translation. The translator of this, as of the preceding volume, is Mr. Alfred Heath 
May. Mr. May’s version of the first volume was remarkable good, and he has again 
done his work carefully and well.” —Scotsman. 


‘*The second best theological work which has been translated for many a long 
day (Ewald’s ‘ History of the People of Israel’ being the first) is Kuenen’s ‘ Reli- 
gion of Israel,’ of which the first volume has just appeared..... It may now be 
confidently predicted that Kuenen will be not only referred to, but studied, not 
only by theologians, but by all who take any interest in the origin of religions. 
For Dr. Kuenen does not write primarily for a learned public. His style is clear 
to a fault and free from all appearance of pedantry, though he has poured out a 
rich stream of learning in the numerous appendices. . .. Dr. Kuenen, in particular, 
is, after Ewald, the most profound Christian student of the Old Testament ; and he 
has the advantage of Ewald, as has been remarked by a recent English critic, in 
his ‘strict subordination of theories to facts, and absolute freedom from critical 
prepossessions.’. . . We trust this may be sufficient to whet the reader’s appetite 
for one of the few satisfactory books in theology to which we can point. ... The 
translation is thoroughly admirable.” — Westminster Review. 

‘* Such are some of the main results of Dr. Kuenen’s investigation of the Religion 
of Israel ; and agreeing, as these for the most part do, with the views of all those most 
competent to pronounce an opinion on the subject, we cannot, we think, better 
recommend to our readers this first volume of his work than by such a brief sum- 
mary asthe above. Startling as to many these results may appear, they have been 
arrived at after study too thorough, and are set forth in a style too lucid, to make 
it otherwise than most perilous to ignore.” —Zxaminer. 

** Kuenen’s ‘ Godsdienst van Israel’ is one of the few Dutch works which without 
being translated into any of the better known European languages have become 
known, or at any rate talked of, beyond the boundaries of Holland. ... It is the 
representative work of one of the two representative liberal theologians of Holland, 
and the Committee of the Theological Translation Fund has shown a happy appre- 
ciation of the rising importance of the Dutch school of theology in assigning it an 
early place in the list of their publications. . . . The translation has been executed 
with great care.... It is, wherever I have compared it, thoroughly trustworthy 
and accurate. .. . It will be a most welcome instalment to lovers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and will give them abundant food for reflection.” —Unitarian Herald. 


‘* English readers are most sincerely to be congratulated upon having two such 
works as Ewald’s ‘ History of Israel’ and Kuenen’s ‘ Religion of Israel’ put before 
them at the same time, Perhaps no two books could be found which would give 
a better idea of the boundaries of liberal biblical criticism. . . . Kuenen never asks 
us to take his word for anything, but patiently collects and submits to us the mate- 
rials for the formation of a judgment, and endeavours to demonstrate each step of 
each process.” —Jnguirer. 

‘This admirable work, translated in a scholarly style by Mr. A. Heath May.” 
Inquirer, 
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‘The readers of the first volume need not be told that they will find all these 
subjects treated with a clearness of view and strength of grasp which leave nothing 
to be desired. . . . The present volume is also specially interesting from a critical 
point of view, for it contains the enunciation and partial justification of the author’s 
well-known critical heresies as to the priority of the Yahwistic to the Elohistic 
narratives... . The translation is good. The poetical passages are rendered with 
remarkable care and success.” —Jnguirer. 

‘* Giving the results of Dutch biblical criticism, in contrast to that of the German 
school as represented by Ewald. We need say no more to recommend it to our 
readers. ... We conclude with strongly recommending his very thoughtful work 
to our readers’ attention.” —Jnguirer. 


‘** A work of much greater value, and likely to exercise a growing influence on 
the educated public, is Kuenen’s ‘ Religion of Israel,’ of which the first volume has 
just appeared, thoroughly well rendered into English.” —Academy. 

‘*The most important addition to our theological literature this quarter is the 
second volume of the translation of Dr. Kuenen’s ‘ Religion of Israel.’ We have 
already described the method and some of the results of this important work, and 
have the greatest pleasure in introducing a fresh part to our readers. It not only 
reflects credit on Dutch scholarship, which seems to combine something of French 
elegance with German solidity, but supplies a triumphant refutation to the mis- 
leading banter of a certain too ambitious essayist.” — Westminster Review. 


‘* We have now said enough to indicate the aim of the author—to do more we 
think unnecessary. We must add that the translation is both scholarly and elegant.” 
Jewish World. 


Keim’s “History of Jesus of Nazara.” 


‘* Theodore Keim, the author of the very elaborate and exhaustive Life of Jesus 
before us, has brought to his task distinguished abilities that have been schooled in 
the labour of writing history. . . . The theological position occupied by Dr. Keim 
can hardly be indicated by reference to any known theological school. He is in 
every respect an independent inquirer. In many of his critical conclusions he agrees 
substantially with F. C. Baur, but at the same time he acknowledges ‘ my special 
obligations to Ewald, the Old Testament master.’ He is not in the least a timid 
critic in his treatment of either New Testament documents or persons; at the same 
time he holds fast by the idea of the unique, exceptional and sinless character of 
Jesus. He is rationalist a long way, but he stops a good way short of David Strauss. 

‘* A book to which a man of Keim’s gifts as a historian and independence as a 
theologian devotes himself with the intention of making it his greatest effort, is sure 
to be in the highest degree worthy of attention. And now that this work is before 
the public, it has been received in all competent quarters with the consideration it 
deserves. It is acknowleaged to be one of those works with which all students of 
the life of Jesus must be thoroughly acquainted. ... It is allowed on all hands that 
the author has dealt in a masterly manner with this introductory matter. Not only 
have we in his treatment of the authorities of the Life of Jesus accurate and original 
criticism, but he has succeeded in putting this dry material into a really interesting 
form. The sections on the political and the religious life of Palestine at the time 
of Jesus are admirably done. They are pictures, every line of which is a great 
historical fact, bearing upon the history that is to follow.” —J/nguirer. 

‘*Keim’s work is undoubtedly a very happy choice for a beginning. Coming 
comparatively late into the field, the author had the advantage of having before him 
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the multifarious labours of many acute, learned and painstaking predecessors. The 
biography of the Founder of Christianity has been attempted from many points of 
view since Strauss first essayed his epoch-making effort. The work before us is, 
however, generally allowed to be the most copious, learned and acute that has as 
yet been devoted to the subject. The spirit in which it is written is reverential and 
sympathetic; its aim is most comprehensive, for Dr. Keim essays nothing less than 
a reconcilic‘ion of the claims which the Church on the one hand and Science on 
the other make on the great biography. By abating from the traditional dogma on 
the one hand, and by resisting the hard negations of an anti-spiritual science on the 
other, he seeks to lay a foundation at once Christian and scientific for the history 
he attempts. . . . This first volume of the translation deals chiefly with necessary 
preliminary matter. The author commences with a survey of the sources which are 
to furnish the materials for the construction of the history. These are pre-Christian 
—both Jewish and Gentile—and Christian outside of and within the New Testa- 
ment. A minute and detailed survey and criticism of the Gospels bring out the 
biographical data they furnish. The first part of the history proper follows, and is 
taken up with a careful study of the groundwork, political and religious, out of 
which the mysterious life and career of Jesus had their origin. All is done with 
care and judgment; and to the adequately prepared reader nothing can be more 
interesting than the discussions which occupy this first volume. We cordially com- 
mend it to the genuine students of this most important department of sacred learn- 
ing.” —Scotsman. 

‘* Under the head of Sources, he first sifts out every notice—they are few and of 
little value—in Jewish, Roman and Greek writers; next those in Christian writers 
outside the New Testament; and then, after an examination of the witness of Paul, 
he proceeds to an inquiry into the authorship and credibility of the four Gospels. 
He comes to his work with that combination of qualifications and disqualifications 
which characterize the greatest German critics. On the one hand, profound learn- 
ing, wide acquaintance with what others have thought and said from the earliest to 
the most recent times, a microscopic faculty for discerning minute and obscure 
objects, and great powers both of analysis and generalization. . . . The remainder 
of the volume, under the heading of the Sacred Groundwork—political and reli- 
gious—of the History of Jesus, contains a sketch of the political condition of the 
Jews at the time of our Lord’s appearance, and also of their religion, both in the 
philosophical form and tendencies which it was taking at Alexandria under the 
teaching of Philo, and also in its practical manifestations in Palestine. The accounts 
of Alexandrine philosophy, and also of the Jewish hopes of the Messiah, and of 
the doctrines and practices of the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, are given with 
a fulness which leaves nothing to desire. . . . We must conclude by saying that the 
volume is a most important and valuable addition to the theological and biblical 
resources of those to whom the original German literature is not accessible.”— 
Spectator. 

‘*A learned and able production; and though it reaches many conclusions from 
which we emphatically dissent, it is written ina fair and moderate spirit, and shows 
an historical insight and erudition which cannot fail to give it great value in the 
eyes of thoughtful and candid students.” —onconformist. 





Baur'’s “ Apostle Paul.” 


«Theological students who are not sufficiently at home in German to read Dr. 
Baur’s work on St. Paul in the original, are to be congratulated on the appearance 
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of this volume. The translator had a really difficult task before him, and he has 
performed it with a good degree of success. Under the editorship of Dr. Davidson, 
and with translators of approved efficiency, this series promises well for the future.” 
Theological Review. 

“Even those who differ most widely from the principles of Baur must derive 
much instruction from reading this book. No one who wishes to study thoroughly 
the subjects of which it treats can afford to be ignorant of it.” —Scotsman. 


** A work which has thrown a new light on the early history of Christianity, and 
contributed almost more than any other to bring the professedly miraculous within 
the pale of history.”—Zxaminer. 

‘* The reasoning by which he arrived at this conclusion is accessible to the non- 
German reading public in Mr. Menzies’ meritorious translation ; while those who 
do not sympathize with this destructive criticism will find much to instruct and 
interest them in the masterly dissertations on the doctrine of the Apostle which 
succeed the chapters on the Pauline Epistles.”— Westminster Review. 


‘* This volume is translated in a clear and scholarly style by the Rev. A. Menzies. 
It comprises the second and third class of the Pauline Epistles and an examination 
of the doctrine of the Apostle. . . . Baur’s work has been so long before the public, 
and his theological views and criticisms are so well known to all interested in.the 
subject, that we need not dwell further upon this publication, and simply record 
our opinion that in the present clear and excellent translation the work is a valuable 
aid to free religious criticism in England.” —Znguirer. 

‘*The works of F. C. Baur have exercised far more influence on theological 
thought ; he is the true founder of the so-called Tiibingen school ; and of all his 
numerous works his ‘ Apostel Paulus,’ here translated, is the greatest... . His 
arguments are not to be met with anything like contempt or the odium theologicum. 
His ingenuity is undoubted; his learning is profound; and there is an earnestness 
of purpose in his writings. However much we may disagree with his conclusions, 
and however dangerous we may consider his opinions, we are forced to regard the 
the ‘Apostel Paulus’ as one of the greatest books of modern theology.”—Zdin- 
burgh Courant, 

‘*To render Baur’s meaning fully intelligible to English readers is a petuliarly 
difficult task, and it is very high praise to say that Mr. Menzies has thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in doing this. He has given us a version which accurately, clearly and 
distinctly conveys the import of the original. . . . In his general sketch he has set 
forth clearly and impressively the broad outlines of the intellectual and moral nature 
of the energetic, fearless, passionately ardent, yet eminently clear-sighted and saga- 
cious Apostle of the Gentiles.” —Scotsman. 


Bleek’s “ Lectures on the Apocalypse.” 


‘* Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse are well known to be one of his most satis- 
factory works, and one in which his mild conservatism has been without prejudicial 
effect. The work itself throughout is rational and scientific in its tone, and exhaus- 
tive in its treatment, and though some people might possibly think that there are 
other books more urgently needed by liberal thinkers, we may at any rate congra- 
tulate ourselves on having at last a standard work on the subject.”— Zheological 
Review, 
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‘* An attempt by enlightened and candid criticism calmly and soberly to unfold 
the purpose and meaning of the Apocalypse, and to rescue it out of the hands of 
ignorant empirics, ought to meet with general acceptance. . . . Apocalyptic litera- 
ture was Bleek’s special study during his whole life, and these lectures are its latest 
fruits. Students who desire to know all that is known or that has been conjectured 
respecting the Apocalypse, and who are capable of forming an opinion for them- 
selves, would do well to study this book—the work of a singularly erudite, acute, 
sober-minded and impartial critic, whose investigations have been conducted in a 
thoroughly truth-loving and reverent spirit... . These grounds have been fairly 
and fully set forth, so that the reader has really all the materials for forming a judg- 
ment on the subject which Bleek himself had, Free and candid criticism like his 
can do no injury to the cause of truth; and, should his conclusions be rejected, 
these lectures will still be entitled to be regarded as an important and valuable aid 
to the understanding and appreciation of a book which, more than any other in the 
sacred canon, has been misunderstood and misinterpreted.” —Scotsman. 


‘*It reads smoothly and intelligibly; and though we have had no opportunity ot 
comparing it with the original, we presume that the name of the English editor is 
a sufficient guarantee for the fidelity of the translation. . . . It is so satisfactory to 
have in English a standard commentary on any portion of the Bible with which we 
can agree, which we could lend to an inquiring friend, or put without misgivings 
in the hands of a young disciple, that we are little inclined to grumble at the selec- 
tion made by the Committee in the present instance.” —/xguirer. 

‘*The greatest unanimity now prevails among really competent expositors of this 
singular book, whose mysteries become sufficiently intelligible when it is once 
assigned to its true date at the period immediately preceding or immediately sub- 
sequent to the destruction of Jerusalem. . . . Bleek is to the theologian pretty much 
what Renan is to the general reader.” —Zxaminer. 


‘*To understand and weigh the opinions of such men is an essential part of the 
education of the theological student. Our most orthodox and conservative teachers 
refer to their opinions ; and it is not only fair but convenient that even that conti- 
nually decreasing number of students who are unable to consult the original writings 
may, through the help of a translation, see what these authors have to say for them- 
selves., There can be no greater danger of disseminating heresy by these translations 
than there is by the practice, increasingly prevalent among our students, of spending 
some time in the lecture-rooms of these teachers themselves. There is no doubt 
whatever that every student who aspires to be a thoroughly furnished scholar will, 
in one way or other, make himself master of all prevalent systems of thought and 
currents of theological or critical opinion. Every one who is bent, not upon but- 
tressing his present views, but upon finding the truth, welcomes any information 
or criticism which gives him good reason to revise and re-model his former judg- 
ments. Let us by all means be at the bottom of things, and know whatever the 
most searching investigation and the severest criticism can detect... . These Lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse were issued thirteen years ago, and the author being then 
already dead, they do not appear in the state in which he would probably have 
given them to the world. Everything of Bleek’s is valuable. ... We give this 
volume a hearty welcome, both because one always wishes to know what a man 
like Bleek thought, and also because there is matter of intrinsic value in it... . 
These fifty pages form a chapter in the history of biblical interpretation which will 
not soon be superseded.” —Dazly Review. 
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i.—ON THE ALLEGED QUOTATION FROM THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, RELATING TO THE NEW BIRTH, 
IN JUSTIN MARTYR, Apot. i. c. 61. 


In the 61st chapter of his First Apology, Justin Martyr 
gives an account of baptism as practised among the Chris- 
tians of his time. He says that those who are convinced 
of the truth of the Christian doctrine, and profess their 
ability to live in accordance with it, are to fast and pray 
for the forgiveness of their past sins. He proceeds thus: 
“Then they are brought by us to a place where there is 
water, and in the manner of being born again in which we 
ourselves also were born again, they are born again ;* for 
they then bathe in the water in the name of the Father and 
sovereign God of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. For Christ also said, Unless 
ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. But that it is impossible for those who are once 
born to enter into the wombs of those who brought them 
forth is evident to all.”+ It cannot be denied that this 
passage immediately reminds one of John iii. 3—5, and all 
critics, as far as I know, acknowledge that there is some 
relation which is more than accidental between the two 
passages. As little can it be denied that it is not quoted 





* nai rpéroy advayevynoewc, dy Kai nueic abroi dvayevynOnper, dvayev- 
vovrat, 
+ dy py dvayevynOijre, ob pj eicéNOnre ef¢ tiv BamXeiay réy obpavar., 


Ort 6é kai adivaroy tic Tac pHTpag Tey TeKovEEY Tobc azak yevrywpivore 
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verbally from the fourth Gospel, but has variations both 
in language and meaning. 

Hilgenteld, in his recent Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,* admits the possibility of Justin’s acquaintance with 
the fourth Gospel, though he made a very subordinate use 
of it. But in regard to ‘the passage under consideration, he 
adheres to his former opinion, that it wants precisely that 
feature which is characteristic of John iii. 3, and that it 
“is incomparably more closely related” + to Matthew xviii. 3, 
“Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and he thinks 
we must assume a Gospel akin to that of Matthew, from 
which alse the passage in the Clementine Homilies, to be 
presently noticed, is drawn. In his earlier work on the 
Gospels of Justin,{ he points out, in evidence of this posi- 
tion, the following obvious deviations from the Johannine 
text: 1. It has not the solemn introduction, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee.” 2. It speaks simply of regeneration, in- 
stead of birth “from above,’§ or “from water and spirit.” 
3. The saying ascribed to Christ is in the second person, 
not in the third. 4 Instead of “he cannot” see or enter 
the kingdom, Justin has, “ye shall not enter.” 5. Instead 
of “the kingdom of God,” he has, “the kingdom of heaven.” 
From these facts Hilgenfeld concludes that “the whole agree- 
ment of Justin with John reduces itself to the general 
thought of the necessity of baptism to salvation.” He points 
out that Justin’s citation agrees verbally with Matt. xviii. 3, 
with the single deviation that instead of “Except ye be 
converted and become as little children,” which, he says, 
has substantially the same meaning, Justin has the simple 
“Except ye be born again.” He admits, however, that this 
deviation proves that he did not take the words from Mat- 
thew, but must have used a text intermediate between 
Matthew and John. 

Whatever may be the value of these arguments, their 
force is increased by the occurrence of a similar passage, 
marked by similar deviations, in the Clementine Homilies. || 

* Einleitung in des N. i 187 5, p. 67, note 1. 

+ Ungleich naiher verwandt mit. 

t Kritische Untersuchungen uber die Evangelien Justins, 1850, p. 214. The 
English reader may see Supernatural Religion, sixth ed., Vol. I. pp. 306 sqq. 
§ avwltey 


| xi. 26. 
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The writer is insisting that baptism is necessary to salvation, 
even if you were more pious than all the pious men that 
ever lived. Mentioning its advantages, he says that “ being 
by water born again unto God,”* we change our first natural 
birth, and so are able to obtain salvation ; “but otherwise 
it is impossible ; for thus the prophet swore unto us, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, except ye be born again by living 
water into the name of Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”"+ It will be observed 
that this passage contains Justin’s words exactly, but has 
also other words prefixed or inserted. These additional 
words are sufficient to shew that we are not dealing with 
two exact quotations from a common source. Volkmar,t 
however, thinks that the Homilies do not give us the cor- 
rect form of the Clementine text. He finds a nearer approach 
to this in the Recognitions, which have been preserved to 
us in the translation by Rufinus. There the passage stands 
thus :§ “For thus the true prophet testified to us with an 
oath, saying, Verily, I say unto you, except a man be re-born 
again from water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” This is nearer the Johannine text; but Volkmar 
thinks that the change from the second to the third person 
is to be ascribed to Rufinus. This is not improbable ; for 
the later Epitome agrees with the Homilies in the use of 
the second person. He then contends that the simpler form 
of quotation must be the more original, and concludes that 
the text from which the quotation was taken must have 
agreed verbally with the form which it assumes in Justin, 
except that it contained the clause, “ Verily, I say unto you,” 
which he thinks Justin omits as unimportant. The addition 
of the words “from water,’ he ascribes to the author of the 
Clementines, and thinks that the reviser to whom we owe 
the Homilies inserted the baptismal formula in order to 
make the reference to baptism still more distinct. This may 
be a correct description of the genesis of our present text ; 





* dvayevyneic Oep. 


+ dpiy ipiv rNéyw, édv py) dvayevyyOijre veari ZHvrt, cig Gvopa marpoc, 
viov, aylov mveiparog, ob pi) eicéAOnre ic THY Bacislay THY ovpaver. 

t Ueber Justin den Mirtyrer, u.s.w., p. 14 sqq. 

§ “Sic enim nobis cum sacramento verus propheta testatus est dicens : amen 
dico vobis, nisi quis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit in regna 


celorum.” 
212 
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but if so, it only illustrates the extreme looseness with which 
some of the ancient writers handled quotations. Be this as 
it may, we have not only to account for Justin’s deviations 
from the Johannine text, but to explain the fact that ano- 
ther writer makes several of the same deviations. 

We cannot account for this identity of variation by sup- 
posing that the writer of the Clementines copied Justin ; 
for the passages have no resemblance beyond the fact that 
they both treat of baptism, and in doing so quote the saying 
in question. We must therefore endeavour to estimate one 
by one the value of the deviations, in order to judge how 
far it is probable that two independent writers could have 
adopted them without the control of some Gospel no longer 
extant. 

1. The omission of the solemn introduction is of no im- 
portance. For, in the first place, it is frequently omitted in 
quotations of this passage by writers who are undoubtedly 
quoting it from John: Irenzus,* Tertullian (three times),+ 
Cyprian,t the author of the Homilies on Luke (ascribed to 
Origen),§ a Docetist in Hippolytus,|| Athanasius,4— Chry- 
sostom,** and others. Again, this introduction to important 
sayings is as characteristic of Matthew as of John ; for Mat- 
thew uses it thirty times against John’s twenty-five ; but 
with this curious difference, that John always has the dyjv 
twice. Now the Clementine Homilies have the dyijv only 
once ; but it will hardly be maintained that the omission of 
the second dyjv might not be accidental, or indeed that it 
might not be omitted on purpose as unnecessary, especially 
as pseudo-Athanasius,{-+ and Chrysostom in one of his 
quotations,tt have the same peculiarity. This first devia- 
tion, so far as it has any value, separates the Clementines 
and Justin. 

2. The change from “ born from above” into “ born again” 
is not unimportant. While the former includes the latter, 














* Fragment in Catena to the Books of Kings, in a MS. in the Coislinian ! 
Library. 4 

t De Bapt. 12, 13; De Anima, 39. t Adv. Judeos, i. 12. 

§ xiv. || Ref. Om. Heer. viii. 10. 


“| De Incarnatione Verbi Dei, p. 59, B. Bened. edit. 
** Hom. in Johan. 25 and 26, 

tt Questiones ad Antiochum ; answer to question 101. 
tt Hom. in Johan. 25. 
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the latter does not include the former, and, in my opinion, 
fails to express adequately the deep thought that belongs to 
the fourth Gospel. Some considerations, however, diminish 
the importance of this variation. In the first place, Justin's 
context needs only the idea of regeneration, and suggests 
the precise word which he uses. In the second place, the 
word dvwGev was in early, to say nothing of later times, in- 
terpreted in the sense of “again,” as well as in the sense of 
“from above.” Chrysostom* expressly tells us that some 
thought it equivalent to é« rod otpavot, and others to é& dpy7js, 
which I suppose we must render in such a connection by 
the phrase, “all over again.” The Vulgate renders it by 
denuo both in the 3rd and the 7th verses ; and Nonnus, in 
his metrical paraphrase, represents it in the 3rd verse by 
7 detrepov (the second time), and in the 7th by érépyv Bad- 
Bisa yeveOAys (another starting-point of birth). It is possible 
that Justin may have understood the word in the same sense 
as Jerome and Nonuus, and believed that his own expres- 
sion was perfectly synonymous with that in the Gospel ; 
or, if we cannot suppose him ignorant of the true sense of 
avwev, he may nevertheless have supposed that the idea 
which it contained was adequately preserved in the single 
word “regeneration,” which must have carried to Christian 
ears the whole doctrine of baptismal and spiritual birth. But 
further, the passage is actually cited with the reading dva- 
yevvy 7 by Irenzeus and Athanasius. The former obviously 
refers to the 5th verse, for he adds, 8 vdaros kat rvevparos ;F 
and notwithstanding his verbal inaccuracy, we cannot doubt 
that so orthodox a Father believed that he was correctly 
representing the fourth Gospel. Athanasius is content with 
a very vague and inaccurate reference, but in the case of so 
late a writcr I think no one will be disposed to call it in 
question. His words are: “Whence also he said to the 
Jews, Except a man be re-born;{ meaning not the birth 
from women, as they supposed, but the regenerated and 
re-created soul.”§ Had this been in Justin, it would have 
been easy to prove that it could not have been taken from 
our present Gospel. Tertullian also has “re-born from water 
and spirit” || in one of his quotations,@] and the same text is 





* Hom. in Johan. 24. + 
} édy ph rig dvayevyndy. § De Incarn. Verb. Dei, as before. 
" De Bapt. 13. 


See the Coislinian fragment. 


“Renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu.”” 
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presented by the Homilies on Luke, published among the 
works of Origen.* This indeed is the reading of the Itala 
and the Vulgate in the 5th verse, as though from a MS. 
which contained dvayevyy$j7, and consequently its recur- 
rence in Latin writers is too frequent to require any further 
citations. 

Now at this point the Clementine Homilies break com- 
pletely away from the text as presented by Justin, and insert 
a clause consisting of several words. Let us grant the ut- 
most weight to Volkmar’s argument founded on the reading 
of the Recognitions, still we cannot get rid of the reference 
to “water ;’ and this one word, if it really stood alone, would 
be sufficient to prove that Justin and the Clementines do 
not give us an exact reproduction of the same original text, 
but that one or other, if not both, has quoted loosely. The 
allusion to water brings the Clementines into connection 
with the 5th verse in John, and suggests the thought that 
the avayevvnO ire does not represent yevvn 97 avwev, but is as 
arbitrary as the Vulgate’s “renatus fuerit.” 

3. The change from the third to the second person makes 
no difference in the meaning. As Chrysostom says,+ Christ's 
words are equivalent to édv od pa) yevvn Os, &c., but are put 
in the indefinite form in order to make the discourse less 
offensive. But if Justin did not wish to make his discourse 
dveray Oérrepov, and intended only to give the meaning with- 
out studying verbal accuracy, it is quite credible that he 
might alter the words in this way, giving the force of the 
indefinite sus by using the plural,t and especially as the 
fourth Evangelist had himself led the way. In verse 7, we 
read, “ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Se? ipas yervnOjva 
dvwOev,’ a quotation at least as inexact as Justin’s, and in- 
volving, though in a different form, a similar change of 
person. Here, however, we have the one important point 
in which Justin and the Clementines completely agree, in 
opposition to all the other forms in which, so far as I know, 
the passage is quoted. There is, however, a curious parallel 
in Clemens Alexandrinus:§ av yap pi) adOis ds ta radia , 














° giv. + Hom. in Johan. 24. 

t How easily such a change might be made, when verbal accuracy was not 
studied, is instructively shewn in Theophylact’s paraphrase: éyw 62 Aéyw oor, 
bre kai ob Kai ad\Aog doricody, tav pr) dvwOev Kai ix Geod yevynBivrec rHy 
atlay Cdtav repi éuod AaBorre, EEw ripe BaowXelac éoré. Com. on Jobn. 

§ Cohort. ad Gree. c. 9. 
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yevirer Oe, Kat dvayevvn Dire, ws dyoiv » ypady), Tov dvtws dvta 
Ilarépa ov pa drohd Bre, ov’ od i) civeActiona GE mote eis THV 
BactAciav tov otpavév. Clement is quite capable of quoting 
from extra-canonical sources ; but as no other work has been 
referred to, + ypad must be understood here in its technical 
sense of “Scripture.” It seems probable that Clement pur- 
posely mixes up the sentiments of Matt. xviii. 3, and John 
lii. 3, flinging in a little explanation of his own by the way. 
If so, we have an exact parallel to the change made by Justin 
and the Clementines. It will hardly be maintained that 
Clement too is quoting from the same unknown Gospel ; for 
his other words do not bear out such a supposition. 

4. The substitution of “shall not” for “cannot” is another 
change which leaves the meaning untouched. It is found 
not only in the Clementines, but in Irenzeus, Tertullian,* 
the Docetist in Hippolytus,+ the Apostolical Constitutions, t 
and pseudo-Athanasius. § 

5. The change of Oot into otpavéy is not even without 
manuscript authority, for it is the reading of § in verse 5. 
It is also found in all the places referred to under the last 
head, except the second passage in Tertullian. Chrysostom] 
has ovpavov three times, though the verse is given correctly 
as the heading to his Homily, and his recollection of it must 
have been perfectly fresh. It occurs also in the anonymous 
tract, De Rebaptismate.4[ There is no Johannine usage to 
determine this point, for the expression occurs in the writ- 
ings ascribed to John only in the passage before us. I think, 
however, that Tischendorf is critically wrong in admitting 
ovpavov into the text of his last edition. The change in 
every instance, combined as it is so frequently with the 
alteration of “he cannot” into “he shall not,” probably in- 
dicates a preponderating reminiscence of Matthew in the 
writer's mind. In all the later authors it is clear that 
Matthew influenced the recollection only of this particular 
phrase, and that the intention was to quote from John. If 
we ask which passage in Matthew exercised this unconscious 
influence, we may as reasonably say v. 20 as xviii. 3. Justin 
nowhere quotes the latter verse, but he cites the former 





verbatim, with only a transposition of ipdv. ** 
* De Bapt. 13; De Anima, 39. + Ref. viii. 10. 
+ vi. 15. § Quest. ad Ant. 101. 
|| Hom. in Johan. 25. § Routh, Rel. Sac. v. p. 297. 


** Dial, c. 105. 
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It appears, then, that Justin’s variations from the Johan- 
nine text, if considered singly, are open to a simple expla- 
nation ; and most of them have ample support in the quota- 
tions of later writers. But is it not most unlikely that we 
should meet with all these changes in combination, and 
still more so that we should find most of them repeated in 
another independent writer? In order to judge of this, we 
may observe that six of the authors referred to above have 
three of these changes in combination, while one Greek 
writer, Irenzus, and one Latin, Tertullian, have four.* Now 
the Clementine Homilies have only four of Justin’s varia- 
tions ; and of these the value of one is seriously modified 
by the insertion of words which are not in Justin. In view, 
then, of all the above facts, 1am unable to see any proof 
that there is more than a coincidence in the partial agree- 
ment between Justin and the Clementines. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, I may mention 
two professed quotations of the passage under discussion 
which illustrate the laxity of ancient writers in reproducing 
the words of an author to whom they appealed. Tertullian 
cites this “ pronuntiatio domini,” “ Nisi natus ex aqua quis 
erit, non habet vitam.”+ The Apostolical Constitutions give 
the saying of the Lord’s in this form: “Except a man be 
baptized from water and spirit, he shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”+ 

In order to see how the evidence stands upon the other 
side, we must examine Justin’s context, and consider what 
ideas his quotation contains, and with what it is associated, 


* These quotations in full are the following: Ireneus, édy ph ric dvayev- 
yng cv tOarog Kai rveiparoc, ob ji) eiseXedoerar Eig Tv Bacirelay THY 
ovpavey (fragment xxxv. in Stieren’s ed.); Tertullian, “ Nisi quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu, non intrabit in regnum celorum” (De Bapt. 13). The 
great similarity between these extracts and the quotation in the Recognitions 
will be noticed by the reader. It should also be observed that the agreement 
between Ireneus and Tertullian, which is almost perfect, is far greater than 
that between Justin and the Clementines; and therefore a precise parallel to 
the argument which is thought so conclusive in the case of Justin, might be 
used with greater effect in the case of these two noted defenders of the canon. 
No doubt the “ water and spirit” bring in a Johannine element which is not in 
Justin; but the Clementines, anxious to prove that baptism is indispensable, 
have the “water; and the omission in Justin may be due to the fact that for 
the moment he is insisting on the necessity, not of baptism, but of regeneration. 
Tertullian also omits the “spirit” in his quotation in ec. 12. 

+ De Bapt. 12. 

t vi. 15, BawrioOy. Another MS., however, reads yevynOy ; but- this is 
probably a transcriber’s emendation. We must prefer the lectio ardua. 
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and to what extent these are agreeable to the thoughts in 
John iii. and in Matt. xviiii We may thus be enabled to 
determine how far Hilgenfeld’s representation is really 
correct. 

1. We have, first, the idea of birth as applied to spiritual 
change. This idea occurs nowhere in the Synoptics ; the 
word yevvey in this sense being, in the New Testament, 
peculiar to John.* The compound dvayevvd¢y is found only 
in Ist Peter.- Thus the central thought of the passage is 
one pre-eminently and characteristically Johannine, and, so 
far as I know, not found elsewhere in evangelical literature, 
apocryphal or canonical. Certainly it is not in Matthew 
XViii. 

2. There is, in the second place, the idea that this birth 
is a re-birth, one in addition to the physical birth. No such 
idea is implied in Matthew ; but it is clearly implied, and, 
according to some interpreters, clearly expressed in John ; 
though John, in my opinion, expresses more than this. 

3. There is, thirdly, the idea that without this regenera- 
tion men shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. The state- 
ment that without the fulfilment of some condition men 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven is equally explicit 
in both Gospels, and therefore does not contain any charac- 
teristic idea. 

4. These thoughts are expressly connected with the rite 
of baptism. So they are in John; but of such a connection 
there is not a trace in Matthew. 

5. They are immediately associated with the statement 
that “it is impossible for those who are once born to enter 
into the wombs of those who brought them forth.” This 
same connection of ideas (which will presently be examined 
more fully) occurs in John, but not in Matthew. 

6. A reason for all this is appended, which, Justin says, “we 
learned from the apostles.” The reason, which is obviously 
given in Justin’s own words, amounts to this: that we had 
a physical birth, according to which we are the children of 
necessity and ignorance, and we require the regeneration 
that we may be children of preference and knowledge. Of 
this there is not a vestige in Matthew ; but John also gives 





See i. 13, iii. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1 John ii. 29, iii. 9, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18. 
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a reason, and though the words bear no resemblance to 
Justin’s, yet these latter might be an interpretation of the 
statement, “that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit.” The idea of necessity 
comes in plainly enough in the impossibility of entering the 
kingdom of God without a spiritual birth ; and the idea of 
preference, in the words, “the spirit blows where it listeth 
(Sov OéXe),.... 80 is every one that is born of the spirit.” 
The ignorance also of Nicodemus is contrasted with the 
knowledge of Christ. Perhaps we may add that the mention 
of dwricpds as the name of baptism falls in with the reference 
to és in the following verses in John.* 

We may add, as not wholly unimportant in this connection, 
that the passage in John is traditionally used of baptismal 
regeneration ;+ whereas, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
that in Matthew does not refer to regeneration at all, but 
only commends to our imitation the simplicity of childhood.t 

From the above survey we may judge for ourselves whe- 
ther Justin is “incomparably more closely related” to Mat- 
thew than to John. He agrees exactly with Matthew in 
the one very ordinary thought which Matthew and John 
have in common, and there the resemblance ends. In all 
that is really characteristic of the passage in Justin he 
agrees substantially, though not in words, with John. 

We must now notice more particularly Justin’s added 
statement, that “it is impossible for those who are once 
born to enter into the wombs of those who brought them 
forth.” This statement does not agree verbally with the 
question of Nicodemus ; but if we allow for a very natural 
use of synonyms, it corresponds with it so remarkably that 
we cannot believe the resemblance to be accidental.§ Hil- 
genfeld’s notion|| that Justin and John have here quite in- 
dependently hit upon the same thought, and expressed it 





* Compare Theophylact’s Commentary on the passage: 9 ydp éua rov Bar- 
rioparoc yévynotc, dwricpoy éurovovoa Ty Wuyy, K.T.X. 

+ As Theodorus of Mopsuestia says: rév rpdrov eEnynoaro rijc dua row 
Barrioparog dvayevyncewc. See the fragments of his Commentary collected 
by Fritzsche, p. 25. 

t See the Padagogus, lib. i. c. 5, p. 104, Potter. 

§ The change from rv cotMlay to rac pHyrpac is not to be wondered at; and 
this being adopted carries with it, for the sake of euphony, the substitution of 
an equivalent for rij¢ unrpdc. ° 
|| Die Ev. Just. p. 216. 
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so nearly in the same way, surely violates all probability. 
It seems to me most unlikely that Justin should, from his 
own reflection, make the remark in question, unless the 
thought were suggested to him by the context of the pas- 
sage which he had just quoted. Hilgenfeld thinks that in 
writing to a heathen, to whom the idea of regeneration was 
unfamiliar, he would naturally subjoin a short explanation ; 
just as elsewhere* he explains the meaning of the word 
yeevva. But the word yeévva, not being Greek, required an 
interpretation. The remark in the passage before us explains 
nothing. It is, as Justin himself says, ¢avepdv rar; and 
the real explanation is given farther on. In its present 
position it is simply childish, and I cannot suppose that it 
would occur to any sensible writer as a real elucidation of 
his thought; but it might very naturally be written down 
if it arose in the mind from a familiar association of ideas. 
Add to this the great improbability that if Justin had wished 
to irradiate.the stupid mind of Antoninus Pius, he would 
not only have made such a bungling explanation, but have 
expressed it in words so curiously like those of John, and 
I think we must agree with Zeller+ that Hilgenfeld’s notion 
is untenable. Zeller, it is true, rests his argument chiefly 
on Justin’s appeal to the apostles, which is made a little 
farther on; for this, he thinks, proves that Justin had in 
view a definite writing. I cannot see, however, that the 
appeal to the apostles necessarily covers this particular re- 
flection ; but the above more general considerations seem 
to me quite sufficient to establish the existence of a con- 
nection, direct or indirect, between Justin and John. If we 
admit this, then there are, as Zeller points out, three ways 
of explaining the connection: Justin may have borrowed 
from John; John may have borrowed from Justin; both 
may have borrowed from an earlier written source, probably 
a writing of the nature of a Gospel. Volkmar,} while ad- 
mitting that the possibility of an earlier Gospel containing 
this peculiar order of thought is incontestable, is neverthe- 
less fully sensible of the objection that its existence is quite 
problematical; indeed, he “might say, ghost-like.” The 





* Ap. i. c. 19. 
+ See an article in the Theol. Jahrb., 1855, pp. 138—140. 
t Justin, pp. 44—46. 
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fact is that, except the supposed indication in Justin, we 
have not the shadow of a proof that any Gospel but the 
fourth ever existed which contained this peculiar vein of 
thought. It may be very convenient to imagine the exist- 
ence of some accommodating Gospel whenever we are in a 
difficulty, but I find it hard to believe that this is true 
criticism ; and it does not seem likely that a Gospel of this 
peculiar character, when once it had been accepted in the 
Church as an apostolic work, should have been allowed to 
perish.* Volkmar, therefore, boldly adopts the idea that 


* Baur (Krit. Unters. iiber die kan. Ev. p. 352) and others believe that the 
Gospel in question was that according to the Hebrews; and as there really was 
such a Gospel, this conjecture may be thought to relieve the spectral character 
of the hypothetical authority. It would carry us too far to examine fully the 
question whether Justin used this Gospel; but the following is a summary of 
the evidence. We possess sixteen quotations from, or references to events 
related in, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. To these we may perhaps add 
six similar references to the Ebionite Gospel, which may have been only a differ- 
ent recension of the same work. (See these collected in Kirchhofer’s Quellen- 
sammlung; also those in the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Hilgenfeld’s 
Evangeliorum sec. Hebraos etc. que supersunt, where one or two other quota- 
tions are added, which, however, do not make the argument more favourable to 
Justin’s use of it.) Justin has somewhere about 170 citations from or references , 
to the Gospels. With an apparent exception to be noticed presently, not one of 
the 22 quotations from the lost Gospel is found among these 170. But this is 
not all. While thirteen deal with matters not referred to in Justin, nine admit 
of comparison ; and in these nine instances not only does Justin omit everything 
that is characteristic of the Hebrew Gospel, but in some points he distinctly 
differs from it, and agrees with the canonical Gospels. There is an apparent 
exception. Justin quotes the voice from heaven at the baptism in this form, 
“Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” “This day have I begot- 
ten thee,” is also in the Ebionite Gospel; but there it is awkwardly appended 
as a second saying, thus :—‘“‘ Thou art my beloved Son; in thee was I well 
pleased ; and again, ‘ This day have I begotten thee ;’"—-so that the passage is 
quite different from Justin’s, and has the appearance of being a later patch- 
work. Justin’s form of quotation is still the reading of the Codex Beze in Luke, 
and, according to Augustine, was found in good MSS., though it was said not 
to be in the older ones. (See Tischend. in loco.) One other passage is appealed 
to. Justin says that when Jesus went down upon the water, a fire was kindled 
in the Jordan—ziip dvngOn év rp ‘lopdavy. The Ebionite Gospel relates that 
when Jesus came up from the water, immediately a great light shone round the 
place—evOdc meptékapwe roy roroy pwc piya. This fact is, I believe, the 
main proof that Justin used the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and that we ] 
may therefore have recourse to it whenever he differs verbally from the existing 
Gospels. Considering that the events recorded are not the same, that they are 
said to have happened at different times, and that the two quotations do not 
agree with one another in a single word, this argument cannot be considered 
very convincing even by those who do not require perfect verbal accuracy in 
order to identify a quotation. But further, the author of the anonymous Liber 
de Rebaptismate says that this event was related in an heretical work entitled 
Pauli Preedicatio, and that it was not found in any Gospel: “Item cum bap- 
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the author of the fourth Gospel borrowed immediately from 
Justin.* I suppose the possibility of this, as of the existence 
of the ghost-like Gospel, is incontestable ; but this conclu- 
sion narrows our inquiry to the question, which is the more 
original, Justin or John? Now this is, to a great extent, a 
matter of subjective judgment; and very likely the critics 
might be as much astonished at me as 1 am at them. But 
it does seem to me surprising that any one, in comparing 
the passages in Justin and John, should doubt for one 
moment that the dependence is on the side of the former. 
John has all the impress of original genius, and gives his 
thoughts with the terse suggestiveness of one who for the 
first time commits them to writing. Justin never rises above 
the level of a prosy interpreter of other people's ideas. 
The question of Nicodemus, whether we understand it as 
pathetic, or scornful, or simply perplexed, is at least charged 
with meaning ; whereas, the only thought the corresponding 
words in Justin suggest is, how any man could be so foolish 
as to put them on paper. Yet it is precisely in this question 
that Zeller thinks we have conclusive proof that John’s 
account is derived, not indeed from Justin, but from some 
earlier source. He says that the objection of Nicodemus 
applies only to being born again, and not at all to being 
born from above; and therefore it must originally have 
belonged to a connection in which birth from above had 
not yet taken the place of re-birth. To this three different 
replies might be made. In the first place, the evangelist 
himself may have used the word avw6ev in the sense of é€ 
dpxjs, “all over again,” a sense which would suggest the 
entering a second time into the mother's womb much more 
forcibly than the simple “again.” Or, secondly, not taking 
into account that the conversation must have been carried 








tizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum ; quod in evangelio nullo est scriptum.” 
(Routh, Rel. Sac. v. pp. 325, 326.) Of course the latter statement may refer 
only to the canonical Gospels. 

We may perhaps add that if the passage about regeneration had been in this 
Gospel, there is some little probability that Jerome would have mentioned a 
fact which must have forcibly struck him. 

From the above evidence the reader may judge for himself whether an appeal 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews greatly relieves the difficulty mentioned 
in the text. See the unproved assertions in Supernatural Religion, I. pp. 313, 
322, 333, 426, 428. 

. 2. 
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on in another language, he may have meant that Christ used 
it in one sense, and that Nicodemus understood it in the 
other.* But, thirdly, I think an examination of the passage 
itself suggests a totally different meaning from that which 
is generally accepted. Nicodemus does not ask, “ How can 
a man be born again?” but, “How can a man be born when 
he is an old man?”+ The introduction of the word yépwv 
is surely meant to add something to the sense, and is not 
merely equivalent either to “a second time” or to “adult.” 
Nicodemus’s first difficulty is not that a man cannot be lite- 
rally born over again, but that old age stands in the way of 
such spiritual birth as Jesus had just mentioned. Feeling 
the fascination of Christ, and a want within, he speaks 
sadly ; he is too old to be born from above, and to thrill 
with the pulses of a higher life. This would be as hard as 
to enter again his mother’s womb, and be born. So under- 
stood, the passage is full of meaning and pathos. Meyer? 
rejects this interpretation, and considers the answer of Nico- 
demus a foolish one, arising simply from his perplexity ; 
but I see no reason for adopting his view, and supposing 
that the writer meant to ascribe such hopeless silliness to 
“the teacher of Israel.” Jesus pays no attention to the 
question of Nicodemus understood in its literal sense, but 
he does address himself to the spiritual difficulty. The flesh, 
it was true, was subject to the law of necessity; and he 
who had only a fleshly lineage, and had experienced no 
higher birth, could not enter the kingdom of God. But that 
which was born of the spirit was spirit ; and here was no 
law of necessity or of old age ; for the spirit, like the wind, 
breathed where it would, and a man might hear the higher 
voice, he could not tell whence or whither. Nicodemus still 
feels that it cannot be, and asks how it is possible ; and this 
leads to the exposition of God's love in sending His Son, 





* This is Cyril’s view: Xpuori¢ thy ea mvebparoc dvayévynow avwey 
amexane. .... Td St dvwOev & Nixdé nog obx ovTwe ixAaBwy Ti sicadbic 
oopmevny vmreromnoe yivynow, we iri cwparwy, onpaivesPa. Com. in Joan. 
lib. ii.; Migne, Vol. VI. 244. Soalso Theophylact says that Christ used the 
word as equivalent to é« Ocov, but that Nicodemus understood it in the sense of 
é& apyijc, éx cevrépov. Com. in loc. Some support is lent to this view by the 
fact that John here only uses the phrase in question in preference to é« Oeou, 
which occurs in i. 13, and nine times in the First Epistle. 


Tt yéowy wr. t Com. in loc. 
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evidently as the great instrument for effecting the birth 
from above. 

I am, therefore, unable to see any valid reason why Jus- 
tin’s quotation may not have been taken from the fourth 
Gospel ; and if either borrowed from the other, I could not 
hesitate for a moment in pronouncing Justin the dependent 
author. 

In regard to the Clementine Homilies, the word idan, 
representing ¢£ vdaros, brings in another feature of John; 
and the epithet (avz:, though it is not applied to the water 
in the conversation with Nicodemus, is quite Johannine. 
The baptismal formula has been probably inserted by the 
author deliberately ; for it is not very unusual in patristic 
citations to find the author’s comments interlarded with the 
scriptural words. When the view that Justin did not use 
the fourth Gospel first became a favourite one with critics, 
it was as confidently maintained, notwithstanding some in- 
dications to the contrary, that the writer of the Clementines 
also was unacquainted with it. Since then, the second part 
of the nineteenth book and the whole of the twentieth, which 
had been previously missing, have been found ; and in 
xix. 22 is a reference to the healing of the blind man in 
John ix. which is generally admitted to prove conclusively 
the use of the Gospel. A doubt, however, may be raised 
on two grounds. First, there are some alterations of the 
Johannine text; but these, in the part that professes to be 
quoted, are few and slight, certainly no more than we re- 
peatedly find in quotations. The chief variation, the use of 
apes for rupAds, does not occur within the limits of the 
quotation. The moment that is introduced, the writer 
abandons the word of his own choice, and adopts the Johan- 
aine tupAds. The fact that the same word is once* used 
by Justin+ in connection with é« yeverjs seems to me no 
more extraordinary than that two men should prefer the 
expression “ born mute” to “born dumb.” The other diffi- 
culty is that the writer draws from the event an inference 
which was clearly not in the mind of John. He represents 
it as an instance in which “the power of God” was “ healing 
the sins of ignorance.” The argument, however opposed to 





* Twice, if we adopt a conjectural emendation for wovypovc in Apol. i. 22. 
+ Dial. 69. 
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the intention of John, follows easily enough. Suffering is 
an evidence of something wrong somewhere. Now as the 
blind man was not suffering for any sin on the part of him- 
self or his parents, his affliction must have been due to that 
ignorant and reckless self-indulgence of mankind to which 
the author ascribes premature death and other evils: they 
came ¢€ dyvoias, not €« rovynpod cipyacpévov. It seems to 
me, then, that his inference, however strange, is founded 
strictly on the passage as it stands in John; and I think 
we are not justified in resorting to a “ ghost-like” Gospel as 
its source. One other point deserves notice: the author 
refers to this event in a way which shews that he expected 
his readers to be familiar with it. He mentions ‘ the man 
blind from birth,” as though every one would know at once 
what man was intended. From this I should conclude that 
the narrative was taken from a book generally known and 
accepted in the Church, and not from some work which is 
so obscure that its very existence is hypothetical. It appears 
to me, therefore, to be the most reasonable and legitimate 
conclusion that the author of the Clementine Homilies was 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel.* But if so, the most 
natural supposition is that the passage about regeneration 
is dependent on the same source, and the weightiest argu- 
ment against the position that Justin quoted from John 
thereby disappears ; and the arguments above advanced in 
defence of that position remain with unimpaired force. 

One other argument remains. It is urged by Volkmart 
that only men who elevate their fleshly wishes above truth 
and history can find it anything but unintelligible that 
Justin should not have made an especial use of John’s 
Gospel, if he knew it. When critics begin to bully, ordinary 
mortals are apt to suppose that their argument is not of 
much weight. At the risk of being thought very carnal- 
minded, I would suggest, in the first place, that if we admit 
that Justin did use the fourth Gospel, then, though he has 
quoted little, he has made a very abundant use of its thought 
in his doctrine of the Logos. An examination of this point 
would carry us too far at present. Secondly, it does not 
seem to me so incredible as it does to Volkmar that Justin 





* Against this view, see Supernatural Religion, II. pp. 341 sqq. 
* ©..28. 
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did not consider the fourth Gospel so well suited to his 
apologetic writings as the Synoptics, and may intentionally 
have kept that higher and more spiritual Gospel in reserve. 
Volkmar thinks it terribly strange that, if he knew the 
Gospel, he could appeal in proof of Christ’s pre-existence 
to the adoration of the Magi, and pass over, “before Abra- 
ham was, I was.”* This criticism only shews that the critic 
car misquote as well as Justin, and is unable to understand 
an argument. The authority of the fourth Gospel was of 
course not admitted by Tryphon ; and to appeal to a saying 
of Christ's in proof of the truth of that very saying itself, 
though apparently not impossible for a modern critic, would 
have been a mistake into which Justin was not likely to 
fall. On the other hand, the appeal to the authority of the 
Magi, whatever we may think of its value, was quite in 
point, because Tryphon did not dispute the historical fact. 
If this is the strongest sample of the “innumerable passages” 
which Justin might have used, I think the less that is said 
about them the better. But lastly, if Justin did use the 
fourth Gospel, it is by no means correct to say that this is 
the only thing he cites from it. At least a few other pas- 
sages naturally point to John, though they might not be 
sufficient to prove that that Gospel was used, especially if 

the “ghost-like” Gospel be at hand in every emergency. 
Let me endeavour to sum up in a few words. ‘There are 
two hypotheses by which to account for the quotation in 
Justin: 1, that a Gospel which in the generation after 
Justin was, as we know, confidently believed to have been 
in existence for the greater part of a century, was really in 
existence sufficiently early to be used by Justin ; and 2, that 
a Gospel with a precisely similar vein of thought, a Gospel 
which in the generation after Justin had passed out of eccle- 
siastical use, and the very existence of which is merely 
inferred from the present quotation, was cited by Justin as 
an apostolical authority. The latter hypothesis, being framed 
for the express purpose, will of course explain the pheno- 
menon. If the reasoning in this paper be correct, the former 
hypothesis, framed not for the purpose, but on the ground 
of historic probability, also affords an adequate explanation 
of the facts. Surely, then, it is the part of sound criticism 
* “Ebe Abraham war, war ich,” p. 20; see Dial. 87, S8. 
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to accept an explanation which is founded upon what we 
know, instead of resorting to the boundless field of conjee- 
ture, where the severity of scientific study is in danger of 
being sacrificed to the facile pleasure of piling up shifting 
and unsubstantial hypotheses. 

One remark must be made in conclusion. The above 
argument is only one item in the evidence bearing on Jus- 
tin’s use of the fourth Gospel, and might be overborne by 
other arguments proving that the Gospel was of later date. 
But in a subject where no single argument is admitted to 
be decisive, it is necessary to judge each portion of the 
evidence by itself, and to see in what direction it inclines, 
though it may be necessary on a survey of the whole case 
to reverse some of these particular judgments. I have there- 
fore endeavoured to estimate solely on its own merits the 
evidence furnished by one quotation, and only towards the 
end have | glanced at some extraneous considerations, with- 
out attempting any full discussion of them. Taking, then, 
this quotation by itself, and remembering that other argu- 
ments are in reserve, it seems to me that the evidence 
inclines in favour of Justin’s use of the fourth Gospel. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 


Il.—IMMORTALITY AND RELIGION. 


On this and the other World. By Francis W. Newman. 
Thomas Scott. 1875. 

“Ts Man an Autamaton?’ A Lecture delivered in the City 
Hall of Glasgow, Feb. 25, 1875. By W. B. Carpenter, 
F.R.S. 

The Machinery of Life. By Lionel S. Beale, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: Churchill. 1875 


It is a trite thing to say that propositions affirmative 
in form may be really negative. When we assert that a 
chimera is a creature of the imagination, we are really 
denying its existence, and by so saying we place it among 
the number of conceptions which have no meaning, and 
therefore possess for us no actual value. Does the word 
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“religion” denote a conception of this kind? If so, the 
sooner we banish it from our speech and cease to trouble 
ourselves with the ideas which it is supposed to signify, 
the better. The definition of the word may be impossible ; 
but if certain alleged facts which it is held to connote be 
set aside as delusions, the term must be thrown into that 
large class of names which have nothing real to answer to 
them. 

The main fact implied by the word is, that there is some- 
thing in common between the worshiper and the Object of 
his worship, or, as it should rather be said, of his love ; for 
of devil-worship we need not here take account. But wher- 
ever we have a religion which is supposed to relate to a 
righteous Being, that religion has been based on the idea 
that there is a personal relation between that Being and 
His creatures, and that this relation involves duties on both 
sides. In the vast majority of cases, no effort probably is 
made to clear up this conception; but the instinctive or 
unconscious feeling is, that that which is unrighteous or 
iniquitous to the worshiper is unrighteous and iniquitous 
also for the Being whom he worships. The question, Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? is put into the 
mouth of a man who has just declared that to treat the 
righteous as the wicked is far from the Divine Mind, and 
must be so. What, may we suppose, would have been the 
feeling of Abraham, if at the moment when he uttered these 
words there could have been a revelation assuring him that 
the scheme of Divine government knew of no distinctions 
between good and bad men? The answer, thrown into the 
dress of modern thought, would shape itself into words now 
pretty widely known : 


“Tf IT am informed that the world is ruled by a being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of his government, except that ‘the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving’ 
dves not sanction them; convince me of it, and I will bear 
my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must believe this, 
and at the same time call this being by names which express 
and affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms that 
I will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, 
there is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good who is not what 
2K 2 
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I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and 
if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
to hell I will go.” 


If Mr. J. S. Mill was in any way justified in speaking 
thus, it follows that we are bound to express our judgment 
on any hypotheses which impute to God a rule or method 
of action which, if it were adopted by a finite being (be it 
man or any other), we should without any hesitation pro- 
nounce to be unjust. What, then, should we say if a man 
could attain to a power and a wisdom which should enable 
him to call into existence conscious and reasoning beings, 
by whose means he designed to evolve ultimately a society 
organized to a high degree of perfection,—if this man, know- 
ing that for not a few of these beings the progress towards 
this perfection would involve exquisite pain and the most 
frightful misery, while for almost all it would be full of 
toil, discouragement and weariness, should yet after a few 
months or years fling these instruments aside and make use 
of others which should be newer and better,—if, further, 
this man should endow them with faculties which would 
certainly lead them to regard their maker as something 
quite different from what he really is, and in fact much 
better, and to cheer each other on with the firm faith and 
the assured trust that he had something more in store for 
them than a brief time of intense exertion which never 
reached its object, of profound yearnings never satisfied, of 
mighty evils never overcome ;—if, further yet, this man, 
knowing and therefore intending this, should look forward 
to myriads of years in which this striving and yearning and 
anguish should go on in its weary round, producing no per- 
manent good for each individual, but working out a slow 
advancement and mitigation of evil for the race collectively, 
and during all these ages allow the strong to trample on 
the weak, the depraved to pollute and corrupt the innocent, 
the liar to cheat him who believed in truth and honesty, 
and to do all this with a vast amount of success and satis- 
faction? Of such a man we should say, without the least 
scruple, that he would be the most exquisitely ingenious 
and cruel of tormentors ; and that, in fact, we could imagine 
nothing more horrible than the framing of such a system, 
nothing more revolting that the carrying of it out. 

Now, in fact, we find ourselves in a world to which this 
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description of a human creator would apply exactly, if it 
should be proved that for each individual man the span of 
his sojourn here marked the bound of his whole life. The 
supposed man of whom we have been speaking would be, 
of course, a Demiourgos of very great but by no means in- 
finite powers, and of a wisdom the limits of which we should 
not much care to measure. In short, he would be the 
Demiourgos of the Gnostics ; but a good or righteous being, 
in the sense in which we should apply those epithets to 
our fellow-creatures, he certainly would not be. “If,” in 
Mr. Mill’s words, “the law of contradiction is a law of 
human thought,” the beings brought into existence by such 
a powerful and wise man could not apply such epithets to 
him without insincerity ; in short, without becoming devil- 
worshipers ; the essence of devil-worship being the attri- 
bution of flattering words to an evil god, in the hope of 
winning him over to the worshiper’s objects. If, then, we 
could suppose ourselves brought face to face with such a 
mighty man before he began his great work, we should be 
compelled to tell him that the universe would be infinitely 
better without his experiment; and that if he wished to 
know what we thought of it, he would obtain a judgment 
by no means in its fayour. 

If this conclusion be logically sound and morally justi- 
fiable, the speaking of a righteous and loving God who 
should govern on the system ascribed to this Demiourgos 
would be not only the grossest absurdity, but the most com- 
plete negation of moral right. We are thus brought irresis- 
tibly to the alternative, either that God is unjust, or that 
the life of each individual man does not end with the event 
which we call his death ; and it is this alternative which 
Miss Cobbe, more perhaps than any other recent writers, 
has brought out into the greatest prominence, and against 
which Mr. F. W. Newman has protested most strongly in 
his short paper lately published “On this and the other 
World.” 

Mr. Newman’s religious earnestness and sincerity have 
never been called into question ; and perhaps on this account 
this paper will cause the greater perplexity and distress to 
many into whose hands it may come. I believe that the 
mischief which it may ?o will arise in great part from the 
indistinctness with whici:i Mr. Newman seems to use the 
terms faith and religion. Science, he thinks, may prove 
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(he by no means says it has proved) that continued life 
after death is an absolute impossibility ; and he adds that 
“if this were established to-morrow, my cheerful, happy 
faith in God would remain undisturbed.” It is unfortunate 
that on such a subject as this he should have to speak for 
himself, and we may well doubt if a few cheerful believers 
would be of much avail in the midst of myriads for whom 


hope would grow weaker and fainter with the closing of 


each day of life. But what is meant by “a cheerful, happy 
faith in God,” on the hypothesis that our life here is all the 
life that we shall ever have? It cannot mean a faith or 
trust arising out of any supposed personal relation to our- 


selves individually, for we may be among the number of 


those whose portion here is practically confined to buffetings ; 
and at best a personal relation which may be cut short at 
any time by the accident of a moment must be worth infi- 
nitesimally little. It may be true to say that, if the hope 
of continued life and continued progress in goodness, truth 
and wisdom, should be demonstrably proved to be a delu- 
sion, right and justice would remain where they are now ; 
but it would inevitably follow that the being who could 
create beings certain to cheat themselves with this delusion 
for myriads of years, was neither righteous nor just in any 
sense in which we should apply these epithets to our fellow- 
men. Mr. Newman says that it is “hard to know what 


moral beings have deserved ;” but language ceases to be of 


use, and our moral sense is stultified, if we may not take 
the case of a man or woman whose life has been uniformly 
upright and whose motives have been always pure and un- 
selfish, but who by the injustice of others has been kept 
down in want or thrust into poverty, or has otherwise 
received deadly injuries, and for whom therefore life, but 
for the hope of a higher life to come, would be but a long 
night of agony; and if of such a man or woman we may 
not say that they do not deserve what they are undergoing, 
—nay, that they deserve a lot exceedingly different. Nor 
is this the case of hundreds or thousands—it is that of the 
tens of thousands to whom Christianity has brought the 
highest comfort and the most unselfish consolation by telling 
them that the Divine purpose is working out the highest 
permanent good of each individual man. If this be a delu- 
sion, all such men are, beyond all question, unjustly dealt 
with ; and if this unjust dealing be the will of God, then 
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most decidedly, as Mr. Mill put it, He does not possess what 
we mean by the attributes of justice and righteousness, and 
is not entitled to our worship and our love. 

I must repeat that on every ground it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Newman should be obliged to refer to himself. The 
reference is of no value if others may reply, as thousands 
would reply, that relation to a divine being who in a little 
while will have nothing more to do with them was a thing 
which had for them no meaning; and that on this hypo- 
thesis the idea of religion (whatever might be said of mo- 
rality) was a grotesque absurdity. But the fact that the 
religion of that portion of mankind which stands in the van 
of human progress has, for the last two thousand years, 
made this hope and belief the very anchor and stay of faith, 
—in other words, has enabled men to apply to God the 
attributes of justice and righteousness and love in the sense 
in which we should ascribe them to our fellow-men,—-re- 
mains beyond dispute ; and if it be replied that Christianity 
has provided a hell of endless suffering for some, it may be 
retorted that the most dogmatic churches have reserved this 
penalty only for persistent and obstinate rebellion, and that 
the doctrine even in its worst form is merely an expres- 
sion of the conviction that each man shall be recompensed 
strictly according to his deserts. For that, in a vast number 
of cases, injustice and wrong—or, to put it more strictly, 
unjust and unrighteous men—triumph here, is as certain 
as that the sun shines. The picture drawn by Mr. J. S. Mill 
of the outward world with which we are brought into con- 
tact is certainly over-coloured and morbid; but healthy 
minds will be compelled to admit, as Bishop Butler ad- 
mitted, that here we see nothing more than indications (sig- 
nificant indeed and sure, but still indications only) that there 
is a law which will redress wrongs beyond the reach of 
human law, and that the education which is begun here 
shall be carried on to better purpose hereafter. Mr. F. W. 
Newman will not allow this. Though there is evil in the 
world, he asserts that “it is not therefore simply bad and 
requiring a supplementary world to be believed in, before 
we will praise God for the present world.” It is hard to 
see how, if it were simply bad, there would be a moment’s 
question about religion or faith at all. Simple badness 
would amount to mathematical demonstration that the being 
who made it was also simply bad ; but if it be only partly 
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bad, it still remains hard to see why any should praise him 
for the present world except those who get some substantial 
benefit, profit or happiness, out of it. If we mean to preach 
only this fair-weather and down-stream gospel, there is 
nothing more to be said, except that at best it can be little 
better than a shifting quicksand. But in protesting against 
the need of a supplementary world, Mr. Newman asserts 
that the hypothesis of such a need involves “contumely on 
all the religion of the early Hebrews.” “ With its abundant 
infantine errors,” he adds, “it originated for us that inward 
piety which Miss Cobbe with me values as life——a piety 
which, according to her, if I rightly understand her logic, 
was with them groundless, because they did not believe in 
immortality.” 

We have here a question with which we must deal firmly. 
Whatever the religion to which Mr. Newman refers may 
have been, it was certainly not that of the early Hebrew 
people, who down to the time of the captivity remained 
idolaters of a peculiarly sensual and bloodthirsty type ; and 
the matter at once assumes a different complexion when 
we find that this religion was merely the philosophy of a 
small section of thinkers. It is altered still more when we 
find that this philosophy was formulated and upheld in the 
teeth of the commonest and most patent facts, and, when 
put to the test, could support itself only by falsehood and 
calumny. The most cursory reader of the Psalms, if he 
gives his mind at all to the reading, must find himself 
confronted by cool, unqualified statements to which he 
knows that the conditions of human life even in our own 
time daily give the lie, and must have done so far more at 
the time when they were written. It is simply ludicrous, 
if we take as serious statements of fact such passages as 
those which tell us that the man who fears the Lord shall 
dwell at ease and his seed shall inherit the land, that in all 
cases the hungry are fed, and they who suffer wrong helped 
to right, and the ways of the ungodly turned upside down. 
The most magnificent of the Psalms which belong to this 
school of thought abounds in statements to which ordinary 
experience gives a flat contradiction. If we confine our 
survey to the horizon of our present existence, the evil-doers 
are not soon cut down like the grass, or the ungodly withered 
as the green herb; nor is the righteousness of those who 
love God always made as clear as the light, or their just 
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dealing as the noon-day. It is manifestly untrue to say 
that the righteous are never seen forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread. But more than this, it is abundantly 
clear that this faith or philosophy was not one for all times 
and seasons. It was well enough for those who had the 
full use of their limbs and the comfort of a sound digestion ; 
it lost somewhat of its charm for those who felt their bodily 
powers failing, and the prospect of sickness and death drew 
from them lamentations couched in terms which would now 
be thought unmanly. The prayer of the Psalmist, who be- 
sought God that he might be spared a little to recover his 
strength before he went hence, culminates in the abject 
entreaties of Hezekiah when he is told to set his house in 
order. Nor was the mischief of this belief confined within 
these limits. If this philosophy was to be maintained at 
all, it could be done only by making facts square with it. 
If the good are in all cases prosperous and happy, adversity 
and misery must be taken as conclusive evidence of sin. 
Accordingly the comforters of Job were earnest in impress- 
ing upon him the truth, that the loss of his houses, children 
and goods, could only be righteous retribution for past ini- 
quity ; and their whole system was’upset by his retort, “My 
righteousness I hold fast and will not let it go: my heart 
shall not reproach me so long as I live.” 

If there be such a thing as logical process, results legiti- 
mately attained by it become facts which cannot be affected 
by discoveries in the future. If adequate reasons have been 
adduced to shew that the denial of a given conclusion is a 
logical and moral contradiction, no scientific inquiries can 
render those reasons inadequate. We are not justified, 
therefore, in frightening ourselves, and far less in frighten- 
ing others, about the possible effects which future physical 
researches may have on conclusions founded on certain 
facts of Will and Consciousness which do not lie within the 
region of those researches. One of these conclusions is, 
that religion and faith become mere impossibilities if the 
moral qualities of the Creator remain wholly unknown, or 
are shewn to be in antagonism with the moral sense of man ; 
and this conclusion remains just where it was, whatever 
any physical philosophers may choose to say about the 
physical impossibility of the continuance of life after death. 
Mr. Newman seems to be strongly impressed with the pos- 
sibility that men of science may hereafter succeed in prov- 
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ing this impossibility, for at present it amounts to nothing 
more than this. That he should give this weight to the 
merest chance is certainly a painful fact; but the pain 
which we feel would be lessened if, instead of telling us 
how far some physicists have carried their dogmatism into 
matters of morality and duty, he had fairly examined and 
stated their arguments, and the amount of evidence forth- 
coming for their conclusions. It might perhaps be not too 
much to say, that every attempt of the kind has been 
marked by glaring assumption, by a careful avoidance of 
rigid definition, and by a bold ignoring of the facts of human 
consciousness and conscience, of which no man can by any 
effort divest himself. The people of Glasgow have been 
found to listen patiently while Dr. Carpenter dilated on the 
topic that man is an automaton. They would probably have 
been less patient if he had started with the rigid definition 
of the word, which he took care never to give at all. In- 
stead of this, he puts forth some three or four descriptions, 
in which the utter inaptness of the comparison is kept out 
of sight, while his hearers are left to derive their impression 
from the jumble of notions thus put into their heads. 
“What do I mean by an automaton?’ he asks; and he 
answers his question by telling us that “the word automa- 
ton is derived from two Greek words which mean se//-mov- 
ing. Well, of course, man is a self-moving animal, and in 
that sense he is an automaton.” But if it be thus, the whole 
matter is determined in a way which leaves nothing to be 
desired by those who believe that we are in the hands of a 
righteous Ruler of the universe. If man be self-moving, 
that is, if he originates his own actions,—if he knows, as 
beyond all question he knows, that these actions with their 
results affect his condition,—if he feels, as assuredly he feels, 
that there are things which he ought and ought not to do, 
and that he can do or avoid doing them if he will,—then 
the great facts of consciousness and conscience, of duty and 
responsibility, are all involved in the word automaton. But 
in this case nothing more would be needed than the asser- 
tion that a meaning has in modern times been put upon the 
Greek word which to Greek thinkers it never conveyed. 
When, then, Dr. Carpenter goes on to say that “it means a 
structure which moves by a mechanism and which can only 
move in a certain way,” he ought to have added that a 
Greek would never have found in the word the meaning 
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thus arbitrarily foisted into it. In whatever senses Greek 
writers may have used the term, all the shades of meaning 
involved either complete freedom of willing and acting, or 
the absence of all external agency. But without going 
further, it is obvious that the two definitions given by Dr. 
Carpenter are contradictory. Why did he not tell his 
hearers so? If, again, man is an automaton in the strict 
meaning of the Greek word as being literally a cause of 
movement and action, why does he go on to multiply de- 
scriptions of automata in the sense which we in modern 
times have chosen to attach to it? Of what use is it to tell 
us that if the apparatus of an organ blown by water-power 
“were encased in the frame of a human figure and made to 
work the bellows-handle up and down, we should call it an 
automaton,” unless we are to infer that man himself is an 
automaton of this kind? Yet, again, he adds, that by an 
automaton we mean “a machine which has within itself 
the power of motion, under conditions fixed for it and not 
by it. A watch, for instance, is an automaton. You wind 
it up and give it the power of movement, while you make 
it regulate itself by its balance, which you can so adjust as 
to make it keep accurate time. Any piece of mechanism 
of that sort, self-moving and self-regulating, is an automa- 
ton.” The reader may be pardoned if he expresses some 
impatience at being involved in a maze of inconsistencies, 
if not of contradictions. If, as Dr. Carpenter allows, the 
organ and the watch are framed by a man who deliberately 
determines the relations of all their parts, and if they can 
move only when he wills and as long as he wills, then nei- 
ther the organ nor the watch is either self-moving or self- 
regulating. The power which produces these results is 
wholly external, and therefore these machines are not, in 
any sense of the Greek word, automata at all. But even if 
we granted the correctness of the description here given of 
the organ or the watch, the definition would run somewhat 
after the following fashion: “An automaton is a machine 
made by the hand of man, availing himself of the forces of 
nature, gravitation, elasticity, &c.” If Dr. Carpenter had 
said what his premisses clearly involve, viz., that man is a 
machine made by man availing himself of natural forces, 
the absurdity of the whole thing would have become patent 
to all who heard him. We may take another aspect of the 
watch or organ as described by him, and note that, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Carpenter, they move by a force not dependent 
upon anything like a will of theirown. What would his 
hearers have said had he told them in plain terms that man 
is a machine moved by a force not depending upon anything 
like a will of his own? If he did not mean this, wherein 
lies the appositeness of the illustration, and what can the 
whole inquiry be but sheer waste of time, if not a disinge- 
nuous effort to sap principles of thought and action which 
need to be strengthened to the utmost ? 

But, in truth, the folly of the discussion can be brought 
out in full clearness only when we demand a more accurate 
description of machines and a more rigid definition of ma- 
chinery in general. This demand is made by Dr. Lionel 
Beale ; and the reader of his simple pages must feel himself 
carried away from the regions of mystification into those of 
sound sense and reason, as he notes each step of the refuta- 
tion which is made to rest on indisputable facts. When 
Dr. Beale reminds him that every machine of which we 
have experience has been made in separate parts, which 
have been afterwards pieced together, he must feel at once 
that the wand of such scientific enchanters as Dr. Carpenter 
has lost its power. But others, who have deservedly a great 
reputation in their own special provinces, fare no better in 
Dr. Beale’s hands than Dr. Carpenter. Quoting Mr. Huxley's 
remark, that “it is because the human body is a machine 
that education is possible,” Dr. Beale asks with tranquil 
irony whether any machine, however perfect and elaborate 
in its construction, can be trained and educated even to the 
degree possible in the case of the most stupid dog. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Newman’s notions on the 
supposed possibility of proving the impossibility of con- 
tinued life after death have been suggested by the confident 
utterances of writers like Dr. Tyndall, Professor Clifford 
and Mr. Huxley. He forgets that not merely must their 
conclusions be adequately established from their premisses, 
but the facts on which their premisses rest must be tho- 
roughly proved. Dr. Beale is perhaps the first microscopist 
of his age, and he asserts that the facts have not been 
proved, and gives the reasons for his assertions. The dogma 
that “thought is as much a function of matter as motion 
is,’ is met by the question which asks what sort of machi- 
nery is found in brains and beings, and how it is arranged. 
To the assertions that it is “atomic” and “molecular,” 
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he replies by a request to see the mechanical atoms and 
molecules, and to be taught how they are formed and 
how fitted together. They are “all beyond the microscopic 
limit ; but they are material atoms in which a physicist 
discerns the ‘promise and potency’ of life.” Such physic- 
ists are not found among “physiologists who have been 
studying the structure and actions of living beings ;” they 
have been “engaged upon the investigation of non- living 
matter.” Dr. Beale declares that he was the first person 
to see the movements of bioplasm under a magnifying 
power, by which a man, if magnified in the same degree, 
would be higher than Mont Blanc ; and he affirms that even 
this vast power not only fails to discover any approach to 
machinery in bioplasm, but distinctly shews “ clear, trans- 
parent, structureless moving matter, which lives and grows 
Not an approach has been made towards shewing « that 
any living form came direct from non-living matter ;” and 
there are no facts of science to support the hypothesis. The 
examination of simple monads proves only “that such 
organisms, elementary as they must be, are really separated 
from non-living matter by a vast gulf ;” and that “ between 
any one form at any period of its development, and any 
furm of mechanism, there is not the faintest analogy or the 
remotest degree of likeness.” 

We need go no further. Enough has been said to shew 
that Mr. Newman’s anticipations are not justified by any facts 
thus far noted, and that future discoveries, of which at the 
present time we are in absolute ignorance, need not trouble 
us, if our reasoning on any given subject is sound and borne 
out by the facts of human experience and human conscious- 
ness. The great subject of the continued life of man after 
the event which we call the death of the body remains un- 
affected by any present discoveries of science, while we have 
not even the faintest indication that it is likely to be affected 
by them hereafter. 

Such are the speculations and assumptions on the strength 
of which Mr. Newman warns his countrymen that they may 
possibly have to give up the one foundation without which 
law and morality become in the last resort a mere set of 
rules which they only need obey who choose to do so. 


PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS 
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I1I.—ATHANASE JOSUE Ct QU EREL. 


In Memoriam. 


LIBERAL Protestantism in France has just suffered a loss, 
from many points of view irreparable, in the person of 
Athanase Josué Coquerel, generally known in his native 
country as Athanase Coquerel the younger, in contradistine- 
tion to his father, the celebrated preacher, whose Christian 
name was the same. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger was born in 1820 at 
Amsterdam, where his father, then very young, was minister 
of the Walloon Church. It is well known that the Walloon 
churches of the Netherlands are French-speaking commu- 
nities, forming part of the National Reformed Church, but 
having a special organization of their own, and naturally 
standing in very close relations to French Protestantism, on 
account both of community of language and of the fact that 
they still contain many descendants of French refugees from 
religious persecution. One result of this state of things is, 
that preachers of French birth are often invited to undertake 
pastoral functions in these churches. It was at Amsterdam 
that Athanase Coquerel the elder first began to make him- 
self known as an orator of the highest rank. He had already 
lived there more than ten years when, in 1830, his repu- 
tation induced the Consistory of the Reformed Church of 
Paris to invite him to become one of the ministers of the 
French metropolis. While he was on his way thither, broke 
out the Revolution of July, an event welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the Protestants of France, who had been alarmed, 
and not without reason, by the intentions of Charles X. and 
his fanatical advisers. Before long the new preacher saw 
a crowd gather round his pulpit at the Oratoire, where, for 
almost forty years, he was sustained by the sympathy of a 
numerous congregation. His preaching, at once very liberal 
for the time and free from all Calvinistic narrowness, was 
highly appreciated—perhaps, however, more for the form 
than for the matter—by the Parisian public, always so sen- 
sitive to the graces of rhetoric. 

A signal seal was put upon his popularity in 1848, when 
the electors of Paris, for the first time exercising the right 
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of universal suffrage, sent him, backed by 110,000 votes, to 
the Constituent Assembly, where he took his seat among 
the moderate Republicans. He was again elected by the 
same constituency in 1850; but the Coup d’Etat of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, put an end to his political career, without, 
however, arresting the course of his success as a preacher. 

His son Athanase grew up under his eye, and devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to the defence of the same prin- 
ciples. Following in his father’s footsteps, he soon eman- 
cipated himself from dogmatic Calvinism, and acquired a 
breadth of disposition and a liberality of mind which secured 
him against the attractions of the so-called Methodist ortho- 
doxy, which was already very active among the Protestant 
communities of France. And here we must pause to con- 
sider the origin of the conflict which at the present mo- 
ment threatens French Protestantism with an irreconcilable 
schism. It is difficult for Englishmen to form a clear idea 
of it, not because the religious ideas involved are unfamiliar, 
but because the ecclesiastical sentiments called into play 
are quite distinct from their own. 

French Protestantism, after more than a century of sys- 
tematic and often atrocious persecution, re-appeared after 
the Revolution, diminished in strength, but thoroughly 
faithful to the Protestant principle of resistance to Rome 
and the Roman clergy, and greatly changed in regard to 
the profession of Calvinistic dogmas. Almost impercep- 
tibly, Arminianism, and even a certain form of Socinian- 
ism, had become the commonest form of belief among 
both pastors and laity. The doctrine of predestination was 
almost everywhere decidedly rejected. That of the Deity 
of Jesus Christ was modified in a more or less Arian 
sense. The doctrine of redemption was verbally main- 
tained; but in reality it was resolved into the idea of 
a great example, and a mysterious, inexplicable dispen- 
sation of God, willing to save a sinful humanity. It was 
no longer admitted that the sin of Adam had plunged all 
men into a condition of radical corruption. Preaching was 
rather moral than dogmatic, and even took, almost uncon- 
sciously, a Pelagian tone. On the other hand, theology 
was, or believed itself to be, very scriptural. Biblical eriti- 
cism was unknown; but the Bible, and its authority as the 
only and suflicient’ basis of the Church, were freely put in 
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opposition to the old Confession of Rochelle, subscription to 
which was no longer exacted. 

It was while affairs were in this state, between the years 
1815 and 1830, that certain Evangelical preachers came 
from England, who devoted themselves to the revival of this 
sleeping Church, and who succeeded, both at Geneva and 
in France, in communicating their fervour to a number of 
young apostles—Malan, Bost, Merle d’'Aubigné and others. 
Soon—leaving eccentricities on either side out of the ques- 
tion—two currents of orthodox and liberal opinion might 
be discerned as disengaging themselves: the first desiring 
as far as possible a return to the old Calvinism ; the second, 
in proportion as it became conscious of its own real tendency, 
and as theological studies received a greater share of atten- 
tion, taking the contrary direction. 

A circumstance of the struggle, litt’: regarded by the 
English revivalists and their first disciples, but of great 
importance for its due appreciation, was the firm attachment 
of the great mass of Protestants to their National Church. 
It would be to look at the question in much too narrow a 
way to suppose that men cared to remain in the National 
Church only because the State gave pecuniary support to 
recognized pastors and churches. Were the State subsidy 
wholly suppressed, the majority of French Protestants would 
not the less desire to continue members of the Reformed 
Church of France. In this country, which is so largely 
Catholic, Protestants for three centuries have been accus- 
tomed to consider themseives as a large family, as a national 
whole, the strength of which it is of the highest importance 
not to lessen by schism. Community of recollection, of 
heroic tradition, of sutfering, of struggle, forms a moral bond 
which they would much prefer to draw closer than to relax. 
Dissent has always been unpopular among French Protes- 
tants ; wherever it has established itself, it has been rather 
as a provisional than as a permanent arrangement ; and it 
has been the principal reason why Methodism, notwith- 
standing all the money which it has drawn from English 
sources, has been unable to inflict any serious injury upon 
the national churches. 

sut the conflict changed its character when the liberalism, 
which at the beginning of the century had been more un- 
conscious than reflective, had made decisive progress in the 
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direction of the transformation of the old Calvinism ; and 
especially when, at the school of German criticism which had 
penetrated into France by way of Strasburg, it had learned 
that it could no longer shelter itself behind the supernatural 
authority of the Bible. Then the leaven of return to the 
ancient orthodoxy, deposited by the revivalist preachers, 
made itself manifest in the national churches. Those who 
were imbued with it claimed the right of excluding from 
the pulpits all ministers who were tainted with the new 
ideas, and of opening them for the future only to preachers 
who were willing to profess belief in such doctrines as the 
supernatural authority of the Bible, the Deity of Jesus 
Christ, and salvation by grace. At the same time it must 
be added that these doctrines have been left in an ambiguity 
which leaves room for any kind of pseudo-heresy, and that 
little by little all the debate has centred itself upon the 
question of the supernatural ;—the inspiration of the Bible, 
and the birth and resurrection of Jesus, considered as mira- 
culous facts, and as such the necessary basis of the evan- 
relical history. 

But we have already far outrun the state of things which 
still prevailed in the Protestant churches of France at the 
time when Athanase Coquerel the younger commenced his 
ministerial career. After having successfully studied the 
classics at Paris, he was sent to Geneva, there to study theo- 
logy under MM. Cheneviere, Cellérier, Chatel and Munier, 
men whose sympathies were with the somewhat vague libe- 
ralism of an earlier time, a liberalism which called itself 
biblical, and believed itself to be so. The writer of these 
pages arrived at Geneva, with the same object in view, very 
soon after Athanase Coquerel had quitted the theological 
faculty, and while the echo of the eminently favourable im- 
pressions which he had made upon all who knew him during 
the five years which he passed in the Swiss city was still to 
be heard. His precocious talents, and the severe purity of 
his morals, as well as his pleasantness, his gaiety, his cor- 
diality in all his relations with his fellow-students, already 
made him the man as worthy of love as of respect, whom 
we afterwards learned to appreciate in a continually greater 
degree. He had a good deal of esprit, in the French sense 
of the word—a lively wit, prompt in repartee, always on 
the alert, and apt to draw the laughers to his side. May I 
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tell here a little anecdote, relating, it is true, to worldly 
matters, but which will illustrate what I mean? Athanase 
Coquerel read and worked hard, but that did not prevent 
him from cultivating the good society of Geneva; he was 
twenty years old, and he was fond of dancing. At the same 
time he danced badly, and was habitually out of time with 
the music. One evening, in a friendly house, and after a 
waltz in which he had made all his usual mistakes, a gigan- 
tic German officer went up to him, and said in a tone of 
insolent raillery, “Come to my house, young man, and I 
will give you dancing lessons.” “I can see yet,” said the 
eye-witness from whom I derive the facts of this little scene, 
“our friend Athanase take off the spectacles which his feeble 
sight already obliged him to wear, and wipe them, as he 
replied to the giant with the most perfect coolness and in 
the most gracious tone, ‘Certainly, my dear sir, I shall be 
delighted to avail myself of your kind offer ; and as I could 
not think of accepting such a favour without adequate 
return, I will give you in exchange lessons in manners.” 
These, however, are only the juveni/ia which one loves to 
collect in regard to the eminent men whom death has taken 
away. The serious struggles of life soon began for Athanase 
Coquerel. He had hardly ended his studies, when he was 
invited by the Consistory of Nismes to assist a minister 
who was incapacitated by old age for the full discharge of 
his duties. Nismes, the chief town of the department of 
the Gard, is the most important Protestant centre of the 
South of France. It was there that he made the acquaint- 
ance of her who was to be the devoted companion of his 
life, Mdlle. Donzelle, a lady belonging to an ancient Pro- 
testant family of the district. His health, always somewhat 
feeble, already left much to be desired, and he was obliged 
to take a six months’ holiday, during which the writer of 
these pages was entrusted with the duty of filling his place. 
There, upon the spot, I was able to see how fruitful in every 
kind of good result was the ministry of my admirable friend. 
Commanding great attentiou as a preacher, he was deeply 
loved by the poor aud the unfortunate, whom more than 
any one else he knew how to console and to encourage. He 
was as popular and as much sought after in the hospitals 
and low quarters of the town as welcomed in the drawing- 
rooms, where his conversation, uniting in a singular way 
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the serious and the gay, offered a real and delicate gratifi- 
sation to the most distinguished society of this remarkable 
town. But at the end of a few years, in 1847, his father, 
who saw the increasing danger of orthodox reaction and 
felt the want of trustworthy support, and who also thought, 
not without reason, that the peculiar abilities of his son 
specially fitted him to meet the wants and tastes of the 
Parisian public, insisted upon his being settled near himself. 
He obtained for him the post of religious teacher in one of 
the colleges or lyceums of Paris, where there were many 
young Protestants among the scholars; while afterwards, 
the respectable M. Martin Paschoud, a minister of the Re- 
formed Church of the capital, who already suffered from the 
disease which afterwards weighed down his old age (a disease 
of the spinal marrow), proposed him to the Consistory as 
his assistant, and procured his appointment. Soon he saw 
his ministry at Paris welcomed by the same enthusiasm as 
had encouraged him at Nismes. His congregations became 
as numerous as those which his father attracted. But his 
eloquence was in a very marked way different. It was, in 
a word, more modern. Athanase Coquerel the elder adhered 
in more ways than one to the old method of preaching. 
The sermons in which he excelled were dignified in style, 
academical in form, full of rounded, sonorous, majestic sen- 
tences,—sermons which at the present day we should find 
formal, cold and artificial. The son was simpler, more 
familiar, fuller of unction. With less vigour and amplitude, 
he penetrated more deeply into men’s hearts and consciences 
by a method of appeal incisive, ingenious, often touching 
and always interesting. His most remarkable quality was 
ease; his audience never felt the effort of production, or 
noticed in him any straining after effect. The man and 
his preaching were one ; and thus, in spite of the drawbacks 
of constantly feeble health, and a voice originally harsh but 
which long practice rendered more and more clear and at 
last even agreeable, he soon won the reputation of being 
one of the most accomplished orators of France. For many 
years nobody doubted but that the Reformed Consistory of 
Paris would avail itself of the first vacancy among the 
titular pastors of the Church to secure the permanent ser- 
vices of a minister so deservedly distinguished and beloved. 

Unhappily, the majority of the Consistory of Paris, under 
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the influence of M. Guizot and of M. Adolphe Monod, the 
eloquent mouthpiece of the orthodox reaction, were already 
pledged to gratify the passions and to promote the interests 
of dogmatic exclusiveness. Its leaders loudly claimed the 
right of gradually closing the pulpits of Paris to whoever 
would not adopt its petty and arbitrary confession of faith. 
The orthodox party argued thus: “The Reformed Church 
of France is not open to all doctrines ; it owes it to itseif, 
as well as to the State which recognizes and pays it, to 
prohibit doctrinal innovations which are manifestly at vari- 
ance with the traditions and the dogmas which it has always 
professed. We regard it, therefore, as a matter of faithful- 
ness to duty to oppose preaching which appears to us to be 
contrary either to the one or the other: if our powers do 
not permit us at once to expel from their pulpits ministers 
whose teaching appears to us to be dangerous, at least we 
will do nothing to increase their number, and, more than 
this, we will act in such a way as gradually to purify the 
ministerial body of the ‘false prophets’ whom the candour 
or the ignorance of our predecessors has suffered to be intro- 
duced into it. On this account it is that we will not nomi- 
nate M. Athanase Coquerel the younger to be full pastor of 
the Church of Paris, and, on the contrary, if a good oppor- 
tunity offers, we will get rid of him altogether.” 

To which the Liberals answered: “You are arguing in 
the air. The Reformed Church of France had formerly a 
Confession of Faith, that of La Rochelle, a full and minute 
subscription to which was exacted of all its ministers. This 
Confession of Faith has so completely lost its authority, it 
represents so little the real belief of French Protestants of 
to-day, that you yourselves neither would nor could sign it. 
If we are further removed from it than you, it is only a 
matter of more or less ; and when you arrogate to yourselves 
the right of fixing the limit, beyond which, according to 
you, we lose the right of calling ourselves members or 
pastors of this Church, you commit a crying injustice. No, 
the Protestant Church of France is what the Protestants 
who compose it are. If these Protestants have modified in 
many points the beliefs of their fathers, while remaining 
attached to their spirit, to their principles of opposition to 
Rome, and of faithfulness to Jesus Christ, it is quite natural 
that the preaching and doctrinal teaching in their Church 
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should follow the same current of change as themselves. 
Do not forget that the Reformed Church of France is a 
democratic body. It is the people who directly or indi- 
rectly elect the ministers and consistories ; and if the people 
wish to have liberal ministers and liberal preaching, you 
have no right to deny them. If, in the same community, 
orthodox and liberal live side by side, your administrative 
duty is to take care that both parties have their religious 
wants satisfied, and to do your best to maintain union, con- 
cord, mutual support, until time and liberty have done their 
work in bringing about a peaceful reconciliation of existing 
antagonisms. Have confidence in freedom. If any of us 
inclined to Roman Catholicism—if others, going to the ex- 
treme of negation, renounced Christianity and all positive 
religion—they would voluntarily quit a Church with which 
thenceforward they could have no sympathy ; but still, even 
supposing that they cherished the Machiavellian design of 
preaching Catholicism or Atheism from the pulpits of our 
Reformed Church, our congregations, at once so anti-Catholic 
and so attached to the gospel, would leave them to them- 
selves, and soon make the continuance of such a ministry 
impossible. In one word, liberty is always the best remedy 
for the abuses of liberty—a truth valid in the Church as 
well as in the State. And, in the Jast place, you are the 
Church’s servants, and not its masters.” 

But M. Guizot and his friends were deaf to arguments 
and remonstrances like these. M. Renan had published his 
Life of Jesus, which created so great a sensation. Among 
the innumerable criticisms which this famous book called 
forth, was one in which Athanase Coquerel distributed praise 
and blame with impartial hand, defended against certain 
very bold assertions the position of evangelical faith, took 
a firm stand upon the ground of the religion of Christ, and 
at the same time upon that of Christian charity, and, while 
Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy exhausted the abusive 
vocabulary of the French language in anathematizing both 
the book and the author, remained upon terms of the most 
perfect courtesy with him, and in conformity with their 
well-known private relations called him his “dear and 
learned friend.” This was too much for the reactionary 
nerves of the Consistory of Paris, led by M. Guizot (Adolphe 
Monod was dead), and it was resolved that Athanase Co- 
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querel the younger should no longer minister to the Church 
of Paris. 

It was with a cry of grief and of anger that the majority 
of the Protestants of the capital received this intolerant de- 
cision. They waited with impatience for the moment at 
which the consistorial elections, which take place every 
three years, should permit them to replace this bigoted 
Consistory by one better acquainted with the true interests 
and wants of the Church. But, as ill luck would have it, 
just about the same time was annexed to the city of Paris 
what is called the banlieue intra muros; that is to say, cer- 
tain great townships, long independent but enclosed within 
the circuit of the fortifications, and which motives of admi- 
nistration and police caused to be united to the old city, 
which they touched at almost every point. The legal effect 
of this measure was to add to the former consistorial con- 
stituency of Paris a considerable number of Protestants wha 
inhabited the annexed townships. For many reasons— 
among others, the social and intellectual inferiority of a 
population chiefly consisting of the working classes—this 
addition redounded to the advantage of the orthodox party. 
The result was, that though at the election of the Consis- 
tory the liberals had the majority in Paris itself, the orthodox 
won by a few votes upon the total poll. In vain did the 
liberals demand of the Government a remedy for a state of 
things which issued in such intolerable results. The Imperial 
Adininistration, feeling the embarrassment of the situation, 
dragged on the negociation, making the while fair promises 
which came to nothing. Then came the war, the fall of the 
Empire, the Republic. M. Thiers imagined that he was giving 
great pleasure to the Protestants of France, of whom he 
knew very little, in granting, at the request of M. Guizot, 
that General Synod, the mode of election and organization 
of which were contrived beforehand to assure a majority to 
the orthodox party. The Synod adopted a poor, miserable 
confession of faith, which the old Reformers would have 
stigmatized as Arminian and Socinian, but which was care- 
fully devised with reference to the pretended heresies of the 
liberals. With this result M. Thiers was very little edified ; 
but he fell from power, and the tendencies of Marshal 
MacMahon’s Government are not such as to inspire much 
hope in liberal Protestants. 
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We have felt it necessary to give this sketch of the state 
of things in France, that our readers may understand the 
struggles, the mortifications, the vexations, which our poor 
friend, the principal victim of the machinations of ortho- 
doxy, had to endure in order to fight the good fight of a 
faith emancipated from the tyranny of dogma. The liberal 
Protestants of Paris, finding in the regular pulpits hardly 
any satisfaction of their religious wants, opened two provi- 
sional places of worship, one in the Salle Lenoir, on the 
Boulevard of the same name, the other in the Salle St. André, 
near the Chaussée d’'Antin. There the indefatigable Atha- 
nase continued to preach, and to the last gathered around 
him a considerable and always eagerly attentive audience. 
He organized societies for the relief of the poor, cateche- 
tical classes, libraries, lectures. The long, narrow, gloomy, 
melancholy Salle St. André became, thanks to him, a centre 
of light which radiated far and wide through Paris. Occa- 
sionally he found opportunity of speaking, as, for instance, 
in lectures at the great Circus of the Champs Elysées, to a 
mixed and very numerous audience of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, on behalf of some idea or scheme of public usefulness. 
His name, together with that of M. Legouvé, formed the great 
attraction at these popular neetings. Sometimes he left Paris 
at the invitation of the liberal churches of the provinces, 
and at Nismes, at Montpellier, at Tonneins, in the Cevennes, 
at Strasburg (where I heard him in the vast church of St. 
Pierre,afterwards destroyed by the Prussian shells), at Nancy, 
at Havre, at Niort—wherever, in a word, Protestants were 
numerous and full of sympathy for liberal ideas, he gave a 
series of sermons. Under the stimulus of trial, his powers 
seemed to increase. His aged father had died of hard work 
and trouble, unable to obtain from the Consistory a liberal 
assistant, and being unwilling to receive one of a contrary 
theological tendency to his own. M. Martin Paschoud had 
been deprived by the same body ; and although the Govern- 
ment refused to ratify the sentence, the constantly increasing 
infirmities of the venerable minister paralyzed his activity. 
Athanase Coquerel saw himself more and more isolated in 
his post of honour ; but he was always upon the alert, always 
brave, always resolved to struggle to the last. In the inte- 
rests of the liberal canse he made journeys to England and 
America, where he enjoyed the advantage of being able to 
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speak in their own language to assemblies which weleomed 
him with the most cordial and most generous sympathy,— 
a sympathy which he received with an emotion shared by 
all his friends at home. He was absent from Paris when 
the war of 1870 broke out. When he foresaw that the city 
which he loved so much was about to be besieged and 
blockaded, he hastened whither duty called him; he shut 
himself up within the walls of the capital, he assisted in 
the establishment of ambulances, he organized committees 
of relief, he delivered public addresses to sustain the spirit 
of courage and self-sacrifice. Nor did he escape unscathed 
from the field of honour, being slightly wounded by a frag- 
ment of a shell while assisting in the removal of a wounded 
man. 

At the same time his health, which had never been 
strong, was decidedly weakened by this exhausting life, 
and still further injured by the unwholesome diet of the 
last days of the siege. Presently symptoms of phlebitis, an 
ailment of the veinous system which is rarely curable, 
began to manifest themselves. It was necessary for him 
to take a long holiday, and to seek under southern skies a 
renovation of strength which had been too largely drawn 
upon. At last, after having been the cause of much anxiety 
to his friends, he was able to encourage them by better 
news. He came back to Paris, and once more ascended his 
pulpit at St. André, where he preached, sitting—for pro- 
longed standing was forbidden to him—a magnificent. ser- 
mon on the text, “ He that hath ears, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” He also delivered at the 
Cireus of the Champs Elysées an eloquent address on behalf 
of the families of the unfortunate Protestant aeronauts who 
had been the victims of their devotion to science. Possibly 
he presumed too much on his recovered strength. He 
thought that he could again repair it by taking a little rest 
before winter, and set off for Rheims, where one of his sisters 
is married. All at once the sad news burst upon us like a 
thunderbolt—Athanase Coquerel was dead. A four days’ 
attack of bronchitis had been enough to destroy his ex- 
hausted constitution. 

To his last breath he was the man of the Liberal cause. 
Thanks to the wind of Catholic reaction which blows in 
certain official regions of France, Protestants have here and 
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there to complain of abuses of authority, and, among others, 
of the complaisance with which some officials lend them- 
elves to the intolerance of the Catholic clergy in regard to 
matters of burial. According to the law of France, ceme- 
teries are civil and communal property, of which the mayor 
of each commune has the regulation. In places where more 
than one form of religion is professed, he can assign a pro- 
portionate part of the cemetery to the use of each commu- 
nion; but if there is no such division, or if considerations 
of relationship or convenience require that a non-Catholic 
should be interred in the midst of Catholics, no one has a 
right to object to it. This, however, is more than the Ca- 
tholic clergy can bear. In its view, the consecrated part of 
the cemetery is Catholic territory, and any non-Catholic 
ought to be buried in the unconsecrated plot which is set 
apart for suicides, for criminals, for reprobates. The result 
is, that in some places Protestant families have been obliged 
to appeal to higher authorities than the mayor of their com- 
mune, in order to obtain honourable burial for their deceased 
relatives. Athanase Coquerel was attacked by his last illness 
at Fismes (Fines Remorum,), a little town at some distance 
from Rheims, where his brother-in-law possessed a country 
house. Feeling the approach of death, he communicated to 
his brother-in-law his fixed resolve to be interred at Fismes 
itself, where there are no Protestants, and where conse- 
quently the whole cemetery is allotted to the Catholics. He 
wished, as a last voluntary act, to make a public declaration 
of the equality before the law of French Protestants and 
French Catholics, well knowing that no one would venture 
to offer to him the insult of a dishonoured burial, and that 
the notoriety of his death and his interment would furnish 
a precedent of which his fellow-believers elsewhere might 
avail themselves. It was on this account that he preferred 
a quiet and obscure funeral at Fismes to the splendour with 
which the capital of France would have delighted to cele- 
brate his obsequies. 

Athanase Coquerel the younger wrote as well as he spoke. 
His fluent, clear, eloquent style, in which an element of 
weakness was redeemed by an incisive grace and an emi- 
nently Parisian impress, and which was always notable for 
distinction and good taste, exercised a ready charm over his 
hearers. Without being what may be called a scholar by 
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profession, he had read much and largely profited by his 
reading ; and the peculiar character of his intelligence, as 
quick as it was lucid, often enabled him to divine in a 
moment what others needed slowly to learn. In the last 
years of his life he gave a great deal of attention to the 
Comparative History of Religions. One of his troubles was, 
that the agitated life which he was compelled to lead pre- 
vented him from devoting himself to any elaborate or deeply 
scientific work. At the same time, he left a large number of 
writings, of which no doubt a complete edition will be pub- 
lished. We may mention, among others, “The History of 
the Apostles’ Creed,” 1868 ; “Jean Calas and his Family,” 
1869 ; “On the Earliest Historical Transformations of Chris- 
tianity,’ 1869; “A Profession of Christian Faith,” 1864. 
He was a great lover of the fine arts, and in painting an 
accomplished connoisseur. His “ Essay on Rembrandt and 
Individualism in Art” was very remarkable. Above all, he 
leaves behind hin a large nuinber of very admirable sermons, 
some of which created a great sensation, such as “ The Good 
Samaritan,” 1864; “ Science and Religion,’ 1864 ; “A Fare- 
well Sermon,” 1864; “The One Thing Needful,” 1869, &.* 

From the earthly point of view, the fate of Athanase 
Coquerel the younger was a melancholy one. He loved 
children passionately, but his grief was to have none. His 
ardent desire, his legitimate ambition, was to obtain the 
position of titular minister of the Reformed Church of Paris, 
and orthodox narrowness prevented it. With a disposition 
eminently peaceful, charitable and cordial, he saw himself 
condemned to rude and painful conflicts which poisoned 
and abridged his life. His native country was the object 
of his warm and devoted affection, and he was compelled 
to see her mutilated and humbled ; and the forcible separa- 
tion from France of Strasburg, a town in which he had 
completed his studies, and where he retained a large circle 
of friends, caused him the deepest grief. He wished to 
become a member of the Chamber of Deputies—a measure 
which appeared to him to be indispensably necessary, that 
he might lay before the representatives of the nation, with 
all the authority of his character and his eloquence, the too 








* Both the catalogue of his works and the works themselves may be pro- 
cured from Sandoz and Fischbacher, 33, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
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little regarded grievances of the Protestant minority, and 
especially of the liberal section of it. There seemed to be 
good reason for hoping that he would succeed at the next 
general election ; but he had failed in 1871, when Paris, 
newly escaped from the horrors of the siege and of the 
Commune, elected, almost without knowing what it was 
doing, representatives either of Radicalism or of Reaction, 
and left in a minority the moderate Republicans, to whom 
the patriotic convictions of Athanase Coquerel caused him 
to attach himself. So far as signal successes went, there- 
fore, he failed as completely as he well could. 

And nevertheless his life was great, beautiful, fruitful. 
It was a demonstration of spirit and of power. He lived 
by his faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ in that serene, 
joyous, pure religion, which leaves all liberty to science, all 
sovereignty to conscience, and which insists upon the filial 
relation of man to God as the basis of a noble and active 
piety and the guarantee of our higher destinies. He was, in 
an especial way, the preacher of conscience. One day, during 
a stormy discussion, in the course of which he had visited 
with severe, and, in our opinion, well-deserved censure, the 
retrograde, unprotestant and oppressive views of M. Guizot, 
an unscrupulous adherent of the latter—a man whom his 
friends set on far too high a pedestal—asked him, angrily 
and arrogantly, who was he that he should thus criticise 
so great a man, so eminent an historian, so illustrious an 
author. “Whoam I? A conscience.” Such was the reply 
of Athanase Coquerel—a reply with which all France echoed. 
From one end of the French Republic to the other, it is 
possible to count by thousands the souls which he has 
edified, consoled, rescued from indifference or unbelief. It 
is in great part owing to him that Protestantism has at 
last pierced the shell of superficial disdain within which it 
was the fashion in philosophical, literary, political circles 
to retire whenever it was brought upon the carpet, and that 
men who have completely emancipated themselves from 
Catholic belief, no longer say of it, “ It is a little less absurd 
than Catholicism, but that is all.” Now, any one who 
looks through the daily and periodical press of France— 
that part of it, at least, which upholds the liberal cause— 
may see, if not signs of adhesion to Protestantism, yet 
tokens of respect and sympathy for it. Only let it be noted 
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that this respect and this sympathy will always be refused 
to the dogmatic orthodoxy, which is just as repulsive to our 
free-thinkers as the Roman Catholic creed. Liberal Pro- 
testantism alone, represented as it was by the intelligence 
and the conscience of Athanase Coquerel the younger, has 
succeeded in overcoming their repugnauce. In this direc- 
tion he has sown seed which gives promise in the future of 
a rich and brilliant harvest. 

Rest now from thy labours and thy fatigues, good and 
kind friend, who to us hast been the source of so much 
benefit, and who hast sacrificed thyself for thy own cause 
andours! In thine obscure grave in the little town of Cham- 
pagne, the earth will lie lightly upon thee. Thither will our 
hearts often repair to learn from thee the secret of uncon- 
querable hope, of serene faith in the destiny which God 
prepares for us. May thy example breathe into us courage 
for like struggles to those in which thou hast borne thyself 
so valiantly! On earth, farewell! We shall meet again 
in the mysterious regions which revealed themselves to the 
intuition of thy pure soul, God’s workmen once more, in 
some new and noble task for the glory of His holy Name. 
One of those whom thou honouredst with thy friendship, 
whom thou aidedst with thy counsels, whom more than 
once thou defendedst against intolerance and calumny, 
wishes to lay upon thy grave his modest wreath, Jn memo- 
riam tui; and it is his happiness to do it in presence of 
those who, though foreign in speech and land, belong to the 
common country of spiritual religion, where thy merits are 
worthily and reverently acknowledged. In England, in the 
United States, as in France, in Holland, in Switzerland, 
whoever loves liberty in religion, and religion in liberty, 
will bless the memory of Athanase Josué Coquerel, who 
died on the 24th July, 1875, in the 55th year of his age, a 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 

ALBERT REVILLE. 
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LV.—HILGENFELD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.—L 


Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von 
Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Grossherzogl. Siichs. Kirchenrath 
und Professor der Theologie in Jena. Leipzig. 1875. 


W2HAT is the true province of an “ Introduction to thie 
New Testament”? At first sight this question would hardly 
appear to be insoluble by the human intellect ; and the 
profane spectator might be tempted to think that, whether 
soluble or not, it is hardly of sufficient importance to justify 
the existence of the somewhat extensive literature which 
has already gathered round it.* 

In reality, however, the question is by no means a simple 
one, and, so far from being of minor importance, naturally 
leads up to the consideration of the larger aspects of biblical 
studies, their relation to other currents of contemporary 
thought and investigation, and the spirit in which they 
should be pursued to save their votaries from the isolation 
of a narrow dilettanteism, and to place them in the very 
focus of the characteristic efforts of the day to grapple with 
the fundamental problems, practical as well as speculative, 
of human life and society. 

We shall therefore make no further apology for dwelling 
at some length upon this preliminary question. With the 








* K. A. Credner, ‘‘ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” Halle, 1836, pp. 
1—52. Reuss, in the Introductions to the successive editions of the ‘*‘ Geschichte 
der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments” (first edition, Halle, 1842; fifth 
edition, Braunschweig, 1874). Hupfeld, ‘*‘ Ueber Begriff und Methode der 
sogenannten biblischen Einleitung,”” Marburg, 1844. Doedes, ‘‘ Over begrip en 
Methode der Inleiding tot de schriften des Nieuwen Verbonds,”’ Jaarboeken 
voor Wetenschappelijke Theologie, Utrecht, Vol. I., 1845, pp. 145—268. Baur, 
‘‘Die Einleitung in das Neue Testament als theologisch Wissenschaft, Ihr 
segriff und ihre Aufgabe, ihr Entwickelungsgang und ihr innerer Organismus,”’ 
Theologische Jahrbiicher, Tubingen, Vol. 1X., 1850, pp. 463—566; Vol. X., 
1851, pp. 70—94, 222—253, 291—329. Holtzmann, ‘‘ Ueber Begriff und 
Inhalt der biblischen Einleitungswissenschaft,’’ Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Gotha, Vol. XXXIII., 1860, pp. 410—416. Hupfeld, ‘‘ Noch ein 
Wort tiber den Begriff der sogenannten biblischen Einleitung,” in the same 
journal for 1861, pp. 3—29. Kuenen, in the Introduction to his ‘‘ Historisch- 
Kritisch Ouderzoek,” &c., Vol. I., Leiden, 1861. Bleek, in the beginning of 
his ‘‘ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” Berlin, 1866. Hilgenfeld, in the 
work under review, pp. 1—26; and many others of less importance. Most of 
these essays contain much historical matter. 
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aid of the writers already referred to, we shall endeavour 
to give our readers some idea of the present state of the 
controversy, and, taking up one of Kuenen’s brief but preg- 
nant hints, to indicate the wider questions to which this 
apparently technical discussion leads us up. We shall then 
be in a position to estimate the general scope and plan of 
Hilgenfeld’s work, and to form an opinion as to its value. 


I. 

Hilgenfeld, in common with other writers on the subject, 
seeks to vindicate a respectable antiquity for that branch 
of biblical literature to which the name of “ Introduction” 
has been given, by affiliating it to the works of a group of 
writers who flourished from the end of the fourth to the 
middle of the sixth centuries.* But a very rapid glance at 
these treatises will suffice to shew—what Hilgenfeld, indeed, 
hardly denies—that they have supplied little beyond the 
name of Isagoge or Introductio to the modern writers of 
“Introductions.” Baur is nearer the mark in referring 








* Tichonius (end of fourth century); Augustine, ‘‘ De doctrina Christiana ;"’ 
Eucherius (died about 454); Junilius (sixth century); Adrianus (date uncer- 
tain); Cassiodorus (died about 562), ‘‘ Institutio divinarum literarum.” The 
curious reader will have no difficulty in finding these works by the aid of Hil- 
genfeld’s, or, still better, Credner’s, careful references. 

+ Adrian’s work is entitled Eloaywy) dic rac Ociac yoagac, and Cassio- 
dorus speaks of several of the above-named writers collectively as “ Introductoire 
Scripture Divine,’’ Op. cit. cap. x. The subject-matter of these treatises is 
chiefly designed to furnish the reader with rules for the interpretation of the 
sacred books, but some of them touch upon such subjects as the value of the 
various translations, the authorship of the several books, their inspiration, and 
the proper treatment and preservation of their text. Perhaps Juslinus, ‘‘ De 
partibus Divine Legis,” libri ii. (in Gallandi’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca veterum Patrum,”’ 
Vol. XII.), deserves the name of an ‘‘ Introduction” better than any of the 
rest of the group. The following may serve as specimens of its contents: 
**Discipulus. How many kinds of predictions concerning Christ are there ? 
Magister. About six-and-twenty,” &c. (Bk. ii. chap. xxii.). ‘4D. How can 
we prove that the books of our religion were written by divine inspiration ? 
M. In many ways. In the first place, there is the truth of the Scripture itself. 
Then the arrangement of its matter, the consistency of its precepts, the straight- 
forwardness of its address and the purity of its style. Then, again, there is 
the position and character of its writers and preachers; for how could human 
creatures tell us the things of God, how could the vile discourse of the exalted 
and the slow of speech discuss subtle problems, were they not filled with the 
Divine Spirit? Then think of the efficacity the preaching obtained as soon as 
promulgated, in spite of the fewness of the preachers and their want of influ- 
ence. Besides all this, there is the fact that those who held different opinions, 
such as sibyls and philosophers, were set right, that those who opposed were 
expelled, those who accepted experienced advantages, and the things foretold 
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to Origen,* with his disciple Dionysius to Eusebius, and 
to Jerome ; but it is difficult to see why Porphyry, whose 
marvellous sagacity furnished in the third century a speci- 
men of historical criticism of which the nineteenth need 
not be ashamed,*+ should be excluded from the list. 

After the sixth century these forerunners of the modern 
“Introductions” disappear, and, with a few unimportant 
exceptions,} we see nothing more of them till they re-appear 
in the sixteenth century, wonderfully little changed in 
essential scope or character, though greatly increased in 
bulk. Pagninus§ slavishly follows Augustine, and Sisto 
of Sienna|| displays much learning but little or no criticism, 
though his work is avowedly a defence of the Tridentine 
canon against all heretics, ancient and modern. 


. came to pass. Finally, there are the authentic miracles which have 
accompanied the acceptance of the Scripture by the Gentiles. Concerning which 
the miracle of its universal acceptance and recognition may itself suffice for 
the present” (Bk. ii. chap. xxix.). Have orthodox “‘ apologetics” made any 
essential advance since the time of Junilius? The Latin is peculiar and appa- 
rently corrupt. I am not sure that I have always rendered it correctly. 

* Op. cit. ix. 485 sq. 

+ ‘*Porphyry’s twelfth book contains an attack upon the book of the prophet 
Daniel. He denies that this book was written by the person whose name it 
bears, and says that it was composed by some one who was living in Judea at 
the time of Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes ; that Daniel did not foretell the 
future, but that this other related the past ; and, finally, that everything the 
author says up to the time of Antiochus is genuine history, but that, inasmuch 
as he was ignorant of the future, his assertions as to subsequent events were 
pure inventions, and have turned out false.”,—Jerome, Prologue to Commentary 
on Daniel, Opp. v. p. 491 (ed. Migne). Jerome tells us that Eusebius answered 
Porphyry most satisfactorily in three books. He also mentions an answer by 
Apollonius in “ one long book,” and a partial answer by Methodius. He appears 
to have thought that a complete answer would be out of place in his own work. 

t By far the most noteworthy of these is Nikolaus de Lyra (died 1340), 
‘« Biblia Sacra, cum interpretationibus, et postillis.” This work was the first 
commentary on the Bible ever printed (Rome, 1471-2). Luther greatly admired 
the book, and certain Catholics declared that he drew all his learning from it. 
‘*Si Lyra non lyrasset,” they said, in the punning style of the middle ages, 
‘« Lutherus non saltasset””—Had Nicolas never piped, Martin had never danced ! 
See Credner, p. 19, and the passage in J. G. Rosenmiller’s ‘‘ Historia Interpre- 
tationis” there referred to. Also ‘‘ Biographie Universelle” under Lyra. 

§ Santis Pagnini, ‘‘ Isagoge ad Sacras Literas,” Lugduni, 1536. 

|| ‘* Bibliotheca Santa,” Venet. 1560. Sisto collects in his two last books 
all opinions, ancient and modern, unfavourable to the authenticity of books or 
passages included in the canon. All these he refutes ‘‘ acerrime’”—by quota- 
tions from Scripture and the Fathers. Now and then, however, he makes a 
remark which shews that under more favourable circumstances he might have 
been more or less of a real critic. Thus, on p. 746 (Cologne edition of 1626), 
he says, ‘‘If the codices of the heretics are redundant with respect to passages 
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The seventeenth century brings us to a group of Pro- 
testant writers* who treat of the theory of inspiration, the 
authenticity of the books of the Bible, the original lan- 
guages and the translations of the Bible, the authors of the 
several books, and so on, thus shewing something more 
like an approach to the modern idea of an “ Introduction ;” 
while the Catholic writers? of the same period shew a still 
more marked advance, in the same direction, in their con- 
ception of their task. 

The net result of all this appears to be, that in various 
ages learned men have conceived the idea of providing 
students of the Bible with the preliminary information 
necessary or desirable for the intelligent student of the 
sacred writings themselves, and that some of them have hit 
upon the title of Zsagoye or Introductio as appropriate,—a 
result to which the light of nature might possibly have led 
us by a shorter route. 

To the Jew Spinoza and the Catholic Richard Simon 
belong, as Baurt strikingly remarks, the real honour of 
having laid the foundations of a branch of study in which 
Protestants have since taken so decided a lead. Of Spinoza’s 
that favour their dogmas, or deficient in such as are repugnant to the same, it 
is obvious that these passages have been inserted by the heretics as supportir 
their doctrines, or excluded as hostile and opposed to the same.” It might 
have shocked Sisto to see ‘‘ Catholics” substituted for ‘‘ heretics” in this pa 
sage, and he would probably have thought that that made it ‘‘ quite anothe: 
thing ;” but what would he have said could he have known that heretics would 
arise in Tubingen, and by practically adopting his rale, only substituting ‘‘ the 
several Gospels of the evangelists” for ‘‘ the codices of the heretics,” and “the 
evangelists” for “ the heretics,”’ inaugurate a new era of criticism ! 

* Amongst these, Calovius, ‘‘ Criticus Sacer,” Lipsiw, 1646, and Heideg 
**Enchiridion biblicum,”’ Tiguri, 1681, may be mentioned. Many of the autho: 
often enumerated in this connection appear to have but very slender claims to 
the distinction. 

+ By far the most remarkable of these that I have seen is J. de la Haye, the 
first and thirteenth volumes of whose ‘‘ Biblia Maxima,”’ 1660, contain prol 
gomena which shew a decided critical advance upon the works already men- 
tioned. In Vol. I. p. 107, for instance, De la Haye discusses the question 
whether there might not be a better version than the Vulgate, and answers it 
in the affirmative. Many of the questions he discusses, however, are fanciful 
and grotesque. He is uncompromising in his maintenance of the authority o! 
Seripture. ‘‘ Therefore he would be no less a heretic who should deny. . . 
that Tobias took a dog with him on his journey... . than he who should dk 
that Christ is the Son of God.”—Vol. XIII. p. 29. 

B. Lamy, ‘‘ Apparatus Biblicus,” Jena, 1709, may also be mentioned } 


> 


t Op. cit. ix. 493. 
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anticipations of modern historical criticism it is not neces- 
sary to speak further, but Simon’s “Critical Histories”* of 
the Text and Translations of the Old and New Testaments 
gave a direct stimulus to biblical studies which fully entitles 
them to the place of honour usually assigned them in the 
history of “Introductions.” Taking full advantage of the 
freedom of treatment which the theory of the Catholic 
Church allows in dealing with the Scriptures, Simon handled 
his subject with a boldness and mastery which make a 
glance into his books, after the works that have hitherto 
engaged our attention, like throwing back the shutters and 
opening the window of a darkened room! He interpreted 
the function of a history of the text, &c., of the Bible so 
liberally, that he deservedly ranks as the father (a father of 
whom, alas! but few of the children are worthy) of the 
branch of biblical study to which the name of Introduction 
has been given. His labours completely overshadow all 
those of the next half-century on the same field, and are by 
far the most important and easily singled out amongst the 
many concurrent influences which made it possible for 
Michaelis to publish in 1750 his “ Einleitung in die gitt- 
lichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes,” the first of the “ Intro- 
ductions” proper.f The fourth and last edition of this work 
appeared in 1788. Meanwhile the great liberalizing move- 
ment, of which Semler may be taken as the exponent,* had 
been going on, and its influence is most clearly to be traced 
in the successive editions of the work of Michaelis. In the 
last edition he could say of the time at which the first had 
appeared, “ We, that is the whole European public, did not 
then know what we know now. In comparison with the 


* “Hist. Critique du V. T.,” Rotterdam, 1685 ; ‘‘ Hist. Crit. du Texte du 
N. T.,’’ Rot. 1689; ‘* Hist. Crit. des versions du N. T.,’’ Rot. 1690; ‘* Hist. 
Crit. des principaux commentateurs du N. T.,” Rot. 1693 ; ‘* Nouvelles Ob- 
servations sur le texte et les versions du N. T.,” Paris, 1695 ; ‘‘ Disquisitiones 
Critic,” London, 1684. 

+ See his careful definition of the relation of his work to Simon’s (Preface, 
viii—xi) in the London edition of 1761. Nothing could be more significant of 
the position of Simon’s works in the history of criticism than the fact that, 
half a century after his death, Michaelis anticipated the objection, ‘‘ What can 
you give us but an epitome of Simon ?”’ 


+ On Semler’s influence upon the theology of his time, see Baur, Op. cit. 


ix. 518—535. Also Reuss, “ Geschichte der Heil. Schrift. N. T.,”’ fifth edit. 
$$ 542 and 573. 
VOL. XIL 2M 
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position we now occupy, in 1787, we were then in a state 
of infancy.” * 

With the works of Michaelis and Hianlein (“ Handbuch 
der Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments,” 
Erlangen, 1794—1800) begins the long list of Einleitungen, 
which extends, to mention only a few of the most important 
names, through the works of Schmidt, Eichhorn, Hug, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, Schott, Credner, Reuss, Schleiermacher, 
(posthumous) Guerike, Bleek, Davidson and Hilgenfeld. 
On glancing over these and many other “ Introductions,’+ 
we are at once struck by a phenomenon for which the pre- 
vious history of the subject may have prepared us, viz. the 
extreme want of consistent method, definiteness of aim, and 
anything like a leading idea in the majority of them. De 
Wette, in a passage which almost every writer on this sub- 
ject has quoted, frankly admits this state of things: “It 
has been found convenient,” he says, “ for those engaged in 
biblical researches to unite into a single whole, both in 
books and in aeademical lectures, certain preliminary studies 
which are necessary to a correct estimate and treatment of 
the Bible. This aggregate of studies is known under the 
name of ‘ Introduction to the Bible’ (Introductio s. Isagoge 
in Seripturam Sacram), or ‘Introduction to the New or Old 
Testament ;’ and though it has not any true scientific prin- 
ciple or necessary cohesion, yet it is pretty accurately 
marked off by its reference to the history, the historical 
circumstances and the special characteristics of the biblical 
books, collectively and severally, from the various other 
branches of biblical research with which it was formerly 
united ; such, for instance, as biblical history, &e.”+ 

Most of the authors of “ Einleitungen” have divided their 
subject into “General” and “Special” sections. Under the 
former head they have treated of the formation of the canon, 
the early translations, the history of the text, and often the 
theory of inspiration ; under the latter, the authorship, date 

* On the successive editions and their significance, see Hilgenfeld, pp. 10 
14, where the passage given above will be found. 

+ Owing to the imperfection of the library of the British Museum in this 
department, I have been obliged to depend in several instances on the accounts 
of Baur, Doedes and others. I regret this especially in the case of the im- 
portant work of Schmidt. 

t ‘Lehrbuch der Historisch-Kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen und 
apokryphischen Biicher des A. T.,” § 1. 
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and occasion of the several writings, the circumstances of 
their production, their literary, dogmatic and other charac- 
teristics, and their claim to a place among tlic canonical 
books. Into both parts has often been woven a great amount 
of purely philological learning. Generally speaking, the 
Introductions have resembled each other pretty closely in 
their subject-matter ;* but, on the one hand, they have re- 
flected every phase of dogmatic conviction,+ and, on the 
other hand, the widest diversity of arrangement and plant 
has resulted from the want of any clear conception of their 
function. Usually the General precedes the Special section, 
but sometimes, with far more reason, the opposite order is 
observed.§ Sometimes the apocryphal books have found a 
place by the canonical ;|} more often they have been ex- 
cluded. Sometimes Old and New Testament have been 
treated together, sometimes separately. And this general 
indefiniteness of outline has enabled every author to banish 
with the utmost ease any branch of his subject which he 
did not care to handle. Thus when the question of “ inspira- 
tion” became somewhat critical, writers who did not care 
to deny that the canonical books were inspired, but who 
were determined to treat them as if they were not, suddenly 
discovered that the question had no place in an “ Einlei- 
tung” at all, but belonged to the sphere of dogmatics.** 

* Exceptions of all kinds are numerous, however. Thus in Glaire’s ‘‘ In- 
troduction historique, &e., aux livres de lA. et du N. T.,” Paris, 1839-41, 
we are startled to find sections in the second volume on ‘‘ The Cultivation of 
Cereals,” ‘* The Dining Hour,” &c.; and the ‘‘ General” section, so overgrown 
in this case, disappears altogether from Davidson's ‘‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the N. T.” 

t This is well shewn by Baur, Op. cit. section ii., beginning ix. 484, by far 
the most important part of the treatise. 

+ See Doedes, Op. cit. passim; Hupfeld, Ueber Begriff, u.s. w., pp. 10 sqq.; 
and the Introductions themselves. 

§ So with Eichhorn, Schott, Feilmoser, and in effect Bleek. 

|| Schmidt was the first to treat the extra-canonical books (in a sort of 
appendix) in the Introduction to the New Testament. His good example has 
been only very partially followed. 

§ The uniting, or rather jumbling, of the two Introductions together reached 
its culminating point in Bertholdt’s ‘‘ Historisch-Kritische Einleitung,” &c., 
Erlangen, 1812-19, where it must be seen to be believed. 

** So Schmidt explicitly, and many others tacitly. See Hilgenfeld, p. 14, 
and Doedes, Op. cit. passim. Cf. Bleek, §2%. By a precisely similar sub- 
terfuge, the Dutch liberals, about twenty-five years ago, came to the conclusion 
that the miraculous conception of Jesus, his resurrection and the gospel mira- 

2M 2 
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Amidst all this confusion of arrangement and vagueness 
of conception, a careful study may discover two distinct and 
co-ordinate ideas which have little real connection with 
each other, and perhaps but one essential point of contact, 
but which, taken together, cover the whole field of the so- 
called Introduction. The first of these underlying ideas is 
that which is implied in the name Jntroduction. It covers, 
in the first place, the investigation of the authorities for 
the text of the original, whether MS. or printed, and of the 
early translations in so far as they are valuable for restoring 
the original text ; and, in the second place, such information 
or investigation as to the origin, character and purpose 
of the separate writings as may be necessary to put the 
student into a position to read them intelligently. Under 
this head would come the questions as to authorship, com- 
posite or simple character, dependence upon or relations to 
other books, reference to the controversies, events or wants 
of the time, &c., which make up the bulk of the Special 
sections of the Introductions. The second underlying idea 
covers the very different questions, “What constitutes canon- 
icity? What is implied in canonicity? What right have 
we to call such and such books and no others canonical ?” 
This covers the whole field of inquiry into the history of 
the canon, the attempt to ascertain the principles upon 
which the canonicity of books should theoretically be de- 
cided, the attributes (if any) which a book must be supposed 
to have in virtue of its canonicity (i.e. the question of the 
inspiration or divine authority of canonical books), and the 
testing of the claims of each book to be considered canonical. 
This last branch of the investigation would, upon the most 
usual view of the principle of canonicity, involve the in- 
quiry into the apostolic origin,* mediate or immediate, of the 
separate books of the New Testament, and would thus esta- 
blish a point of contact between the two heterogeneous prin- 
ciples of the Introductions. 

These two ideas will be found, I think, to cover the whole 
field of the Introductions, and their unrecognized co-exist- 





cles generally, had no dogmatic significance, and were mere questions of history, 
or rather biography, about which the theologian need not trouble himself. 

* So Credner, Op. cit. p. 1: ‘‘ The New Testament professes to be a collec- 
tion of apostolic writings.’ Similarly Reuss, Op. cit. fifth edit. § 9; Baur, 
Op. cit. x. 307; Hilgenfeld, p. 213, and many others. 
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ence to be the cause of the failure of the elaborate and per- 
sistent efforts of men of undoubted acuteness and methodical 
tone of mind to discover any guiding principle which can 
introduce order into the chaos of an Lin/eitung. 


II. 

The first and most important of these efforts to find a 
leading idea round which to group the hetercgeneous ele- 
ments of an Introduction, is that associated with the names 
of Credner, Reuss and Hupfeld. Ever since the time of 
Schmidt, the qualification “Historisch-Kritische Einleitung” 
had become common, and it was in the consistent applica- 
tion of the idea of a Critical History of the New Testament 
(or Bible) that these writers sought the principle of order. 
Credner only lived to carry out a part of his scheme; and 
though that little shewed that he was far from seeing the 
full bearing of his own discovery, yet the external resem- 
blance, at least, between the general plan he announced and 
that afterwards worked out by Reuss, is sufficiently striking 
amply to justify the surprise expressed by Doedes* at the 
complete silence observed by Reuss with respect to his obli- 
gations to Credner.- Nevertheless, it was doubtless Reuss 
who first gave practical shape to the new idea in his “Ges- 
chichte der heiligen schriften Neuen Testaments.” Hup- 
feld expounded the historical method in the monograph 
already cited,+ at the same time setting up a claim to 
priority of discovery, which was somewhat contemptuously 
allowed by Reuss.§ Doedes warmly defended Reuss’s gene- 
ral plan and acutely criticised its details. J. J. Tayler|| 
gave it as his opinion that this form “ would probably super- 
sede every other, when the great fundamental results of 
biblical criticism [had] been more completely worked out ;” 
and Hilgenfeld adopts and defends while modifying and 
developing it. 

It is easy to see how Ieuss’s conception was led up to by 
the works of his predecessors. The double line of investi- 
gation already indicated had resulted, on the one hand, in 
. more and more complete obliteration of the hard and fast 


* Op. cit. p. 214. + Reuss barely alludes to Credner, first ed. p. 8. 

+ As far as can be gathered from this work, Hupfeld had not grasped the 
full significance of the new principle with anything like the vigour of Reuss. 

§ Second ed. p. 14. | ‘* Theological Review” for 1868, p. 374. 
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line which had been supposed to divide the books of the 
New Testament from everything that lay outside them ; 
and, on the other hand, in the recognition of a number of 
intensely interesting phenomena which brought the separate 
books into vital connection with each other and outlying 
works, under various relations of dependence, antithesis, 
supplement, correction, conciliation, and so on; while the 
internal structure and stratification of the historical books, 
more especially, were ever receiving fresh light. But it is 
certainly strange that Reuss, whose criticism of the New 
Testament was and still is singularly inaccessible to the 
deeper influences of this new critical leaven, should have 
been the first to perceive that the time was ripe for defi- 
nitely breaking with the old ecclesiastical tradition ; discard- 
ing the limits and neglecting the order imposed or suggested 
by the ecclesiastical canon ; regarding the “ New Covenant,” 
not as a collection of books, but as the accession to mankind 
of a fresh religious impulse and a new religious principle ; 
and giving a history of the various forms of expression 
which this new principle had found in canonical and unea- 
nonical “Scriptures.” Thus the “History of the Sacred 
Writings of the New Testament,” or, as we should very 
much prefer to express it in this connection, “of the New 
Covenant,” became in the hands of Reuss a history of the 
manifold development of primitive Christianity, with all its 
internal conflicts and external alliances, so far as it has left 
its record in what purports to be a sacred literature. 

Had Reuss stopped here, had he clearly recognized the 
fact that the Introductions lacked not only a formal but 
still more a material principle of unity, or, in other words, 
that their contents were not so much badly arranged as 
essentially dissimilar and without connection, his services 
would have been still greater than they are. But he had 
not shaken himself so completely free from those concep- 
tions upon which, as he himself said, “ custom had conferred 
a kind of sanctity,”’* as to give up the idea of inc ‘luding all 
the subject- matter of the Introductions under one cuiding 
principle. “History of the Sacred Writings of the New 
Testament” is his “open sesame.” We have seen already 
how he applies his principle to the rise of the books i 
question ; upon this follows the history of their collection 


* Preface to first edit. 
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(history of the canon), the history of their preservation 
(history of the text), the history of their spread (history of 
translations), and, lastly, the history of their use (history of 
interpretation). Thus Reuss appears, at first sight, to have 
brought all the subject-matter of the Introductions under a 
single organic conception, at the same time giving it some 
extension in several directions. Dut after all, in spite of 
the extreme ingenuity with which he links his different 
sections together, and makes each one appear to rise nata- 
rally and even necessarily out of the one that precedes it,* 
a moment's reflection will shew that this apparent unity is 
essentially artificial. Indeed, it rests upon a shifting of 
ground which is masked with consummate skill, but which 
it is impossible effectually to conceal. What real unity or 
continuation of subject can there be between the origin of 
the fourth Gospel and the proceedings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for instance ?+ or between the decrees 
of the Council of Trent on the canon, and the authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles? An essential change comes over 
the nature of the investigation as we pass from the first to 
the following sections of Reuss’s work. In the first, we 
witness the unfolding of a great world-power, transforming, 
assimilating, leavening the whole life of man. We are stu- 
dying the last transformation of the greatest of all national 
religions. We have laid our hand on the beating pulses of 
humanity, and feel the warm and throbbing currents of its 
life-blood flow. In the second and following sections, we 
drop almost entirely into the consideration of subjects by 
no means without importance and interest, but which draw 
us away from the broader currents of life and history, and 
lay before us sundry subordinate sections of ecclesiastical 
history, which in no case give, but in every case follow, the 
tone of the period to which they belong. And the outward 
appearance of unity is given to this essentially disconnected 
and heterogeneous mass of investigations by a vague and 
uncertain use of the ambiguous phrase, “ New Testament.” 
History of the Sacred Writings of the New Testament may 
mean either of two very different things. It may mean, as 
Reuss defines it, a history of the representative literature in 
which the fresh life of Christianity found expression, or it 
may mean the history of a collection of books which the 


* Fifth edit. $§ 280, 350, 420, 500. + $494, 
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Church has implicitly or explicitly received as divinely 
inspired. Ina word, it may be the history of the Vovwm 
Fedus or the history of the Novum Instrumentum. By fol- 
lowing his own definition in the first section, Reuss allows 
himself to write “a chapter of ecclesiastical history” on a 
period at which ecclesiastical history is one of the chief 
factors of universal history ; by dropping his own definition 
in the following sections, and descending from the idea of a 
dispensation to that of a book, he succeeds in picking up the 
disjecta membra of the old Introductions, and produces a 
fallacious appearance of having brought them all under his 
original leading idea, whereas in reality he has changed his 
leading idea for another.* The interest of the canon begins 
where the interest of the growth of the New Testament 
writings ends, but it is not a continuation of the same sub- 
ject. Such a continuation would be found approximately 
in ecclesiastical history, in the widest possible acceptation 
of the term, but the subjects of all Reuss’s sections after the 
first are relatively insignificant fragments of it. 

We must therefore pronounce Reuss’s attempt to group 
all the parts of the “Einleitung” round a single central 
conception a failure; but at the same time we must grate- 
fully acknowledge the very essential advance upon all pre- 
vious works on the subject marked by the form of his jist 
section. 

To this advance and all that it involves we shall presently 
return, but must first glance for a moment at Baur’s unfor- 
tunate attempt to find the philosophical principle of the 
Introduction in the eviticism of the canon. 

“The subject-matter of an Introduction (Gegenstand der 
Kinleitungswissenschaft),” he says, “is furnished by the 
canonical writings ; not, however, the canonical writings as 
they are in themselves, but taken with all the special con- 
ceptions and pre-suppositions which make them canonical. 


* For Reuss’s definition of the New Testament, see first edit. $1. In the 
later editions this is much elaborated, but, together with great apparent dis- 
tinctness, there is much real vagueness. Fifth edit. § 1, note, Reuss quotes 
and adopts the widest possible definition : ‘* Vocatur Novum Fidus tota ea 
religionis forma quam sua presentia ministerio omnibusque actionibus constituit 
Christus.” The latter part of § 4 seems to shew that he is fully in earnest 
with this wide interpretation of the term ; but the text of § 1 is much less 
decided, and leaves an impression that the broader treatment is only adopted 
‘* provisionally,” because the narrower is impossible until the approximate 
closing of the canon! 
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In virtue of their canonicity, they are writings with which 
a definite dogmatic authority is associated. They are ac- 
cepted dogmatically as divinely inspired writings, as the 
documentary expression and summary of the divinely re- 
vealed truth, constituting a determining norm of the whole 
speculative and practical activity of man. An Introduction 
(Einleitungwissenschaft), then, must investigate the ques- 
tion whether these writings are in themselves what they 
ought to be according to the dogmatic conception of them.”* 
We have tried to shew already that at best this is but one 
of the underlying ideas of the Introductions, and Baur’s 
attempts to make it embrace the whole field appear forced 
and unsuccessful to the last degree.+ It is only necessary 
further to point out that Baur himself frequently shews 
how the least remnant of the old dogmatic conception of 
a “canon” is enough to vitiate the whole inquiry into the 
origin of the books of the New Testament,* and that he 
himself would, after all, treat the separate writings in the 
order of chronological development rather than that of 
canonical dignity, and would include in his survey the 
extra-canonical writings !§ Thus we are to find our central 
principle of unity in a conception which has crumbled to 
pieces under the touch of history, from which we must have 
absolutely emancipated ourselves before we begin the in- 
quiry, and which we are totally to ignore during the most 
important part of our investigation,—a proceeding which 
can only be paralleled by that of the clergyman whose ser- 
mons always consisted of two sections, of which the first 
explained that the text had no connection with the subject, 
and the second proceeded to the practical application !|| 
That such a man as Baur could do nothing better than 
this to rescue the unity of the “ Wissenschaft” is in itself 
significant, and becomes still more so when we find a scholar 
such as Holtzmann driven by stress of weather to seek 
refuge in the same antiquated ecclesiastical harbour. “ As 
a theological discipline,” he says, “* Introduction’ busies 


* Op. cit. ix. 478. + Op. cit. x. 307 sqq.; see also ix. 300 sq. 
+ Op. cit. ix. 529, 530, 560; x. 80, 237; and elsewhere frequently. 
§ Op. cit. x. 317 sqq. 


See also Reuss, second edit. p. 13: ‘‘ The criticism of earlier opinions. . . 
may be a necessity, but it is not a method ; for though it may hew the blocks, 
it can never rear the edifice.” Also the admirable remarks of Hupfeld on this 
point, in the article already referred to in the *‘ Studien und Kritiken.” 
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itself with the biblical books, not in so far as they consti- 
tute a branch of literary history, but in so far as they have 
[in virtue of their canonicity] a quite peculiar interest for 
us theologians.” No doubt Holtzmann is right in regarding 
the interest of the subject as being literary only in an infi- 
nitesimal proportion ; but as long as “ we theologians” take 
“quite a special interest” in the Epistle of Jude, for instance, 
because it is canonical, and withhold the same from the 
Clementine Homilies because they are not, so long shall 
“we theologians” fail to earn that respectful recognition 
from other scholars and men of science to which “our” 
industry and talents give “us” so good a claim !* 


The result of our examination of the chief attempts to 
discover the guiding principle of the Introductions, has been 
to confirm the opinion formed from an inspection of the 
Introductions themselves, namely, that there is not any one 
guiding principle at all. Of the two distinct ideas under- 
lying in unrecognized co-existence this branch of theological 
literature, the one (that of canonicity) has all but ceased to 
have any significance for the New Testament period of reli- 
gious history, and the other (that of Introduction proper) 
has been entirely remodelled by the formative conception 
of Reuss, substantially accepted within its trne domain even 
by Baur himself. There remains, then, no defence for the 
old form of Introduction except that of a doubtful and de- 
creasing convenience—a convenience which, if it exist at 
all, ends with the bookseller’s bill and disappears before it 
reaches the study. Why, in reason, should the genus Ein- 
leitung, as hitherto understood, be continued any more? 
Surely these volumes, with their bewildering absence of any 
central conception, their erratic leaps from the decrees of 
the Fathers of Trent to the apostle John’s visions at Patmos, 
or from Tischendorf’s discoveries on Mount Sinai to St. 
Paul’s eschatology, and their absolute failure to leave on 
the student’s mind any “total impression” whatever, have 
long enough vexed the souls of the saints and martyrs of 
modern theological study. 





* And in reality no one knows this better than Holtzmann himself. See 
his article in the first number of the Jena ‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische 
Theologie,”’ and the notice of it in the ‘‘ Theological Review” for 1875, p. 311. 

+ The case stands differently with Introductions to the Old Testament. Our 
present limits make it impossible todo more than indicate in this connection— 
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Holtzmann, as we have seen, echoed the weakest portion 
of Baur's treatise on Introductions, but he also anticipated 
one of the strong points of the short but valuable remarks 
prefixed by Kuenen to his “ Historico-Critical Investiga- 
tion,” &c. Taken in its broadest and most essential aspect, 
the contention of Hupfeld, Reuss, Doedes and Hilgenfeld, 
is this: that what formerly constituted the special section 
of an Introduction (i.e. investigations into the authorship, 
occasion, date, purpose, scope, &c., of the separate writings) 
should no longer be treated analytically in a series of de- 
tached and fragmentary critical studies, but synthetically 
as a connected history of the gradual unfolding of the Chris- 
tian life, as evinced in the Christian Scriptures, during the 
New Testament period,—opening out like a growing plant, 
obeying the laws of its own development, while drawing its 
nourishment from the earth and sky, or the decaying frag- 
ments of the previous systems that lie around it. Now 
Holtzmann and Kuenen* point out with great force that 
this synthetic treatment is not the old analytical treatment 
in another form, but something quite different from it, which 
presupposes its activity. The authors and apologists of the 
new form appear practically to admit the truth of this. 
“We look,” says Doedes,+ “not so much for critical re- 
searches as for their results ;’ and Reuss declares in his 
second edition? that “criticism only prepares the way for 
history, and is not history itself.” Should any doubt remain 
as to whether a change of substance, as well as a change of 
form, is involved in the passage from the “special Introduc- 
tions” of the other writers to the “ Histories” of Reuss and 
Hilgenfeld, a single glance at the works themselves would 
suffice to remove it. Reuss finds the characteristic feature 
of his method in its “passage into the narrative form.’§ 
Now can the boldest imagination cope for a moment with 
the conception of the substance of Davidson’s Introductions, 


Ist, that the best Old Testament Introductions are by no means so miscellaneous 
in their contents as their New Testament namesakes ; 2nd, that the connection 
between the history of the origin and the history of the collection of the several 
books is much more intimate and important in the case of the Old than in that 
of the New Testament; 3rd, that the comparatively backward state of Old Tes- 
tament studies renders it undesirable at present to drop the form of a series of 
condensed critical monographs, interspersed with essays on Hebrew Poeiry, 
Prophecy, &c., to which Old Testament Introductions are now essentially reduced. 
* Op. cit. iii. iv. + Op. cit. 261. t P. 14. 
§ Second edit. p. 14. Cf. Hupfeld, Ueber Begriff, u.s.w., pp. 10, 14. 
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for instance, “passing into the narrative form”? It is per- 
fectly clear that in their synthetical treatment of the New 
Testament literature, Reuss and Hilgenfeld do not incorpo- 
rate but presuppose their own analytical labours or those of 
their predecessors. In short, as Kuenen says,* the synthe- 
tical treatment is the proof of the sum, and presupposes 
that the caleulations have been made and an answer ob- 
tained. It starts with the provisional results furnished by 
the analytical method, and tests them by endeavouring to 
tit them into a connected history of the growth of the lite- 
rature. Such works as that of Reuss, therefore, can never 
supersede those analytical labours which by their very 
nature cannot assume the narrative form and pass into a 
history ; but this does not change the fact that this synthetic 
treatment really gives, what the analytical treatment never 
did and never can give, a true introduction to the study of 
the New Testament and early Christian literature. Abun- 
dant room will still be left for the necessary work of critical 
monographs. ‘“ History” must ever be ready to remodel and 
adapt itself in accordance with the fresh results of analytical 
criticism ; but it will react in its turn with a powerful, and 
ultimately no doubt a decisive, influence on the analysis 
upon which it is built. Thus a tentative synthesis will give 
purpose, unity, cohesion and direction, to isolated analytical 
labours, and on the basis of critical monographs will be 
reared “the history of the literature of the New Covenant.” 

To sum up the conclusions hitherto reached. The old 
conception of an Introduction falls to pieces as soon as it is 
narrowly inspected, and no attempts to fit the fragments 
into a single whole have been successful. The subject- 
matter of the general sections of the Introductions, i.e. the 
history of the text and the history of the canon, should be 
elaborated in monographs such as those of Scott Porter and 
Tregelles on the one hand, and Reuss+ and Hilgenfeld? 
themselves on the other, and the results deposited in the 
philological and critical Introductions or the Church His- 
tories to which they belong. The special sections of the 
Introductions must be regarded as collections of critical 
monographs, to be distinguished in no way whatever, either 
in method or object, from similar critical studies of extra- 


ee t ‘‘ Histoire du Canon,” &c., Stras. 1864. 
t ‘* Der Kanon,” &c., Leipzig, 1863. 
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canonical books; the object of all alike being to furnish 
material for a synthetic treatment of the literature of the 
early Christian period. It may perhaps still be convenient 
to unite under a single title-page monographs on all the 
canonical books of the New Testament and no others ; but 
we should very much prefer to see such critical works 
grouped according to their natural affinities, and with per- 
fect disregard to the limits of the canon. 


We may now return to Reuss’s central idea of the history 
of the origin of the New Testament writings. We have seen 
that such a history must be the immediate goal of all ana- 
lyses. Is it their final goal? Or is such a history in its 
turn subordinate to something beyond itself? It did not 
escape the quick eye of Kuenen* that the principle of Reuss 
and Hupfeld must carry them further than they seemed to 
suppose. A history of such a literature as that of the Bible, 
he says in substance, is but a part (doubtless a very impor- 
tant part) of the history of those who produced it, and can 
hardly have any independent principle except as a prepa- 
ratory study and contribution towards a history of Israel or 
the origins of Christianity, as the case may be. This is 
undoubtedly true. A history of New Testament literature 
is nothing if it is not a history of the growth of New Testa- 
ment ideas in connection with their influence upon the lives 
of those who originated, propagated and received them ; and 
as it draws nearer and nearer to its goal, it must melt more 
and more completely into a history of the origins of Chris- 
tianity.- The very unsatisfactory nature of even the best 
of these histories of the rise of Christianity is doubtless due 
to the vague and incomplete stage of development at which 
the preliminary work of the history of literature still stands. 
Questions of the first importance in the history of Chris- 
tianity await their answer from the results of investigations 
which must be conducted on the ground of criticism and 
literary history, and the goal of all literary history of the 
New Testament period must be to elucidate the origins of 


* Pp. ii, iii. 
+ Reuss often seems aware of this, and he is compelled to begin his history 
of the writings of the New Testament by a very careful examination of what 
it was that Jesus and his first disciples did not write. But towards the end of 
his ‘‘ first section” he appears to drop considerably below his own conception. 
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Christianity. Can we stop here? Surely not. What is 
the origin of Christianity but the last of a series of trans- 
formations by which the religion of a wild nomad tribe 
became the chief of the three religions that aspire to univer- 
sality? Every tribal religion, it would appear,* must, if 
normally developed to the utmost of its capability, issue at 
last in a universal religion ; but of course the great law of 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest holds 
good here too, and ultimately only one religion can work 
out its destiny completely, while at every stage the number 
of survivors becomes smaller. Fully to trace the history of 
the development from infancy to full maturity of one of the 
few survivors—that one, too, which, whatever further trans- 
formations it may undergo, appears obviously destined to 
be at length the sole survivor,—to do this adequately, would 
indeed be to throw a flood of light upon the darkest places 
of the noblest of all sciences, the science of man, and to earn 
the grateful recognition of all true students. This, and this 
only, can we accept as the final goal of all our biblical 
studies. This thought should be to us, what the thought 
that they handled God’s authentic word was to our fore- 
fathers, an inspiration to make all labour sweet, and cast a 
glory over the humblest and most toilsome investigations ; 
for surely if one series of phenomena more than all others 
deserves the name of “ Revelation,” it is that which displays 
the normal unfolding of those powers of man that feel after 
God, guiding him from the worship of stones and trees to 
that of Yahweh of Hosts, and then from the fear of the Lord 
to the love of the Father; and it is because Reuss has 
brought us a great step nearer to this still distant goal, that 
he will always deserve a place of grateful recognition in the 
history of the studies to which he has devoted his life. 


Partit H. WICKSTEED. 


* See especially Tiele, ‘Over de Wetten der outwikkeling van den Gods- 
dienst,”’ Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1874, pp. 225—262. 
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V.—METHODISM SINCE WESLEY.—I. 


A Chronological History of the People called Methodists. By 
William Myles. London: G. Whitfield, City Road. 1799. 

A History of Methodism. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. London. 
(No date.) 

Life of Alexander Kilham. London: R. Groombridge. 1838. 

The Ecclesiastical Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. By William Peirce. With a Preface by 
George Osborn, D.D. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
1868. 


JOHN WESLEY, Charles Wesley and George Whitefield, 
are three of the best abused and most lauded men of the 
last hundred years. From their little Holy Club at Oxford 
started a movement which has run over the earth and 
planted a mission station in every Pacific isle. Macaulay 
characterizes Methodism as “a most remarkable moral revo- 
lution.” But it is more than that. It is the greatest wave 
of religious enthusiasm since the time of Luther, and flowed, 
as Luther's flowed, at the very period when the world stood 
in direst need of some breath fresh from the ocean. Preach- 
ing was given over to fox-hunting parsons in the Established 
Church ; the general Nonconformists were narrow and illi- 
terate; and the Presbyterians, who were neither, were 
absorbed in Arian metaphysics, and troubled themselves 
with little beyond holding their own. Morality had sunk 
to an even lower ebb than religion, if it may be permitted 
to follow the popular fashion and for awhile divorce those 
whom God has joined together. The novels of Fielding 
and Smollett are at once life-like and nasty. Richardson, 
professedly aiming at the inculcation of virtue, somehow 
does not succeed in making it attractive, and has left only 
books that must be expurgated before they are read aloud. 
Somebody has said “nothing is so much blasphemed as 
God and the 18th century ;” but that period of the century, 
in England at least, after the Queen Anne writers had 
passed, and before the French Revolution gave a new in- 
spiration, when Fielding, Richardson and Smollett were the 
representative novelists, was surely not an age to be proud 
of. Dr. Johnson described it with pre-Raphaelite accuracy 
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when he said, “In the days of my boyhood all the decent 
men in Lichfield got drunk every night, and nobody thought 
the worse of them for it.” Science thrived and political dis- 
quisition flourished, nor was philosophy without acute ex- 
pounders, but in practical morals and religion there was a 
death in life. The three members of the “ Holy Club”— 
the name given in scorn is worth preserving—broke in upon 
it almost like visitants from a celestial sphere. They were 
called Mawworms and Tartuffes ; they were stoned by Church 
mobs and ridiculed on the stage. Cowper could only men- 
tion Whitefield in a roundabout way— 
“ Leuconomos (beneath well-sounding Greek 
[ slur a name a poct must not speak) ;” 

and all three were the butts of profane wits, who abandoned 
them to the common people.* That they were often extra- 
vagant was a necessity of the case. The evils they had 
to contend against made them so. That their theology was 


one-sided and passionate may be taken for granted. No 
other would have been fitted to do the work that was wanted. 
Whitefield wielded the hammer of Thor, and the two Wes- 
leys painted vivid pictures of the wrath to come, relieved 
by gleams of sunshine which might broaden into universal 
day if men were willing. Where they were omnipotent, 
simple Theism would have been powerless. That they were 
ascetic is a foregone conclusion. They had to oppose one 
extreme by another, and replace Tom Jones and Roderick 
Random by converted sinners and decent livers. They were 
all Oxford men ; John Wesley was Fellow of Lincoln ; and 
such culture as was then possible they possessed, and pos- 
sessed besides a fiery devotion which is better than culture. 

It does not fall within our task to tell their oft-told story 
over again. It is written in hundreds of volumes, borne 
witness to by thousands of chapels, and by hundreds of 
thousands of believers. Yet a critical hint at the sources 
of information is desirable, if a satisfactory judgment is to 
be formed of the after-course of Methodist history. White- 
field belongs to Calvinism, and so may be dismissed from 
further consideration. For Charles Wesley, his hymns are 
his monument,—a monument imperishably fair in spite of 
its being riven from base to summit by theological lightning. 


* Cowper himself ridicules Charles Wesley. 
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John Wesley was the soul of the movement, and he himself 
is Methodism. Hitherto his life has never been written as 
it should be. Biographers belonging to Wesley’s own sect 
are wild and undiscriminating in praise. They are sun- 
worshipers, and he is a sun without spots. What seem, and 
what certainly are, spots to impartial historians, anxious to 
tell things just as they are, they interpret as created by the 
unbelief of imperfect vision. Reading contemporary lives 
written by awakened believers, we are translated into a 
sphere of unearthly excellence. He figures in their pages 
as Comte figured in his own imagination, with this difference, 
that the special providence of God raised up Wesley, and 
the forces of history unconsciously evolved Comte. These 
difficulties in the way of getting at a true conception we 
must take as we find them. It is in the nature of such 
men as Wesley to generate feelings that, out of the very 
luxury of reverence, border on idolatry ; and they make the 
biographies of disciples untrustworthy, not so much in the 
facts narrated, as in the manipulation and the colouring 
with which they are decked out. Carlyle might add him 
to “ Heroes and Hero-worship,” or Emerson to “ Represen- 
tative Men.” He would stand in both lists as a worthy 
companion to a band of memorable and epoch-making souls. 
The tablet in the City-road chapel styles him, “ Superior to 
all men since the days of St. Paul.” Of course the eulogium 
is hyperbolical. Epitaphs always are. The faultless are 
all the dead. They are canonized by affection, and in 
rapturous reminiscences seem to merit apotheosis. In Wes- 
ley’s case, however, this worship is easily pardoned, if it 
needs pardon, and was not entirely without justification. 
It was the language of his own spiritual children in Christ 
towards their eighty-eight years old master, after sixty-five 
years in the ministry and fifty-two years wandering as an 
itinerant evangelist. Mr. Buckle, no partial critic, calls him 
“the greatest of theological statesmen,” and Macaulay com- 
pares him to Richelieu for knowledge of men and mastery 
over circumstances. We say, the 18th century, blasphemed 
or not, was prolific in commonplace ; yet it produced one 
sterling man, general and private soldier combined, utterly 
free from self-seecking and apostolically abandoned to God. 
This much of biographical hint is needful to an understand- 
ing of the development of Methedism. Its history is the 
VOL. XII. 2N 
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story of his life writ large. It is peculiarly the growth of 
a personal germ, quite as much as Mohammedanism, and 
more than Protestantism ; and the modern philosophy that 
discovers general causes everywhere, and sees humanity 
rather than men, and a tendency rather than a conscious 
governing will at work, cannot explain it without recog- 
nizing the creativeness of its master-spirit. Its virtues and 
its failings, its political and theological limitations, its com- 
plicated organization and its many secessions, may all be 
traced back to some suggestion, some tentative scheme, or 
some idiosyncrasy, of the founder. He was not, for death 
took him. But he is a ghost that will not be laid, and is 
constantly re-appearing in grace and zeal, in his putting 
down of individualism and his passion for ecclesiastical 
rule, in wondrous bursts of catholicity, and in bigotry and 
bibliolatry unspeakable. 

A fighter to the last, he died with harness on his back 
in 1791. During his lifetime the Methodist constitution 
was an absolute monarchy. Papacy is hardly too strong a 
term, and Papacy, too, when the temporal and spiritual 
powers were wedded, and English kings scourged them- 
selves, and German eiperors knelt to hold the stirrup, 
because popes so willed it. He was a Hildebrand in ambi- 
tion, but a better than Hildebrand, in being ambitious only 
that he might bless. It would be unfair to drop that saving 
characteristic out of sight. He admitted and expelled 
members; he chose and rejected both itinerant and local 
preachers ; he was proprietor of all the chapels, which 
the trustees held for his purposes ; such ministers as he 
invited could alone attend the yearly Conference, and when 
there, though they were asked for counsel, their powers 
were limited to carrying out his will ; and, what made him 
unconditionally supreme, his sermons and notes on the 
New Testament were the standards of faith. Some self- 
asserting spirits, very moderately self-asserting, now and 
then ventured to complain. They insinuated that he was 
a Protestant pope, and inquired if such slavery were 
suitable to free-born Englishmen. He had a ready reply. 
God, he said, had called him to the leadership; as for them, 
they were his servants ; he had chosen them, and not they 
him ; if they did not like the terms of service they were at 
liberty to leave ; any way, while they remained they must 
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remain in peace and obedience; and if they would not, he 
cut them off. He made these conditions of service plain 
repeatedly, and occasionally, after prayers and tears, yet 
without scruple, turned out malcontents, who were hence- 
forth as heathens and publicans. The same absolutism in 
other hands still remains. As the infirmities of old age 
multiplied, he thought of providing for the future, yet not 
before the Conference humbly prompted him. He had 
always been a benevolent despot, and tried to legislate for 
the weal of his subjects. If he clung to power as long as 
he lived, it was not because he could bear no brother near 
the throne. Genius and governing ability he gladly wel- 
comed to his aid, only insisting that they should qualify 
themselves to rule some time by first obeying. And after 
all he was persuaded, and perhaps did not deceive himself, 
that for the people with whom he had to deal, an absolute 
government was the best, and that liberty, if given to them 
too soon, would degenerate into licence. When, in 1783, 
and in his eightieth year, the Conference prayed that some- 
thing might be done to put Methodists on a legal footing, 
and so save them from falling into chaos at his death, he 
took steps to further their wishes. We may be sure that 
he took them reluctantly. Human nature does not in such 
cases contemplate with complacency the necessity of abdica- 
tion, especially when no fit successor seems at hand; and 
the more effectively a man has wielded power, the more he 
grudges giving itup. Honest absolutist as he was, he was 
bound to secure the nearest possible approach to absolute 
government for the Church that was soon to lose him. 
Independent Nonconformity he intensely disliked ; Episco- 
pacy and the Church of England system, dearly as he loved 
thein, were spoiled by the element of lay control ; Ecclesi- 
asticism in some form or other was the sole alternative 
left to him. At first he thought of naming ten or twelve 
persons to hold the now large chapel property and to act 
as governors. Under similar circumstances, Count Zin- 
zendorf had only appointed six, who presided over the 
Moravian Community after his decease. But, on second 
thoughts, the wiser and farther-seeing Wesley came to the 
conclusion that there would be more safety in a greater 
number of governors, supposing their supremacy could be 
secured, and therefore appointed 100. By a Poll Deed or 
2N2 
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Deed of Declaration, enrolled in the Court of Chancery in 
1784, and since styled the Magna Charta of Methodism, hie 
conveyed all the chapels, dwelling-houses, and other pro- 
perty, hitherto vested exclusively in himself, to a hundred 
gentlemen, being, as the deed states, “preachers and ex- 
pounders of God’s Holy Word, under the care and in 
connection with the said John Wesley.”* To himself and 
his brother Charles he reserved a life-right to preach when 
and where they would. Otherwise, the hundred gathered 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, all of whom 
looked up to him as Jesuits to their general, were con- 
stituted sovereigns, subject to the following conditions : 
They accepted as authoritative the Minutes of Conference 
agreed upon up to that time and sanctioned by him. This 
made the theological doctrine safe and orthodox for ever, as 
far as human foresight can make sure of that questionable 
advantage. They were to meet yearly ; vacancies were to 
be filled up solely by election from among the ministers in 
connection; no person was to be appointed to preach in the 
same chapel for more than three years successively, except 
he were an ordained clergyman of the Church of England 
(the significance of this proviso is worth noting); and in the 
event of the Conference being reduced for three years to 
less than forty members, or failing to meet for three years, 
the chapels, &c., were to vest in the trustees, who had then 
authority to appoint persons to preach God's Holy Word 
therein in such manner as should to them seem proper. 
The deed is remarkable for ignoring the laity. Preachers 
appear in it everywhere as a superior order of beings. One 
power given to the new government is too important to be 
passed by. They were to expel any member for “any cause 
that might seem fit or necessary ;” that is, their own discre- 
tion was to be ultimately their sole law; clerical infallibility 
was tacitly assumed, and clerical absolutism was expressed. 
This is the origin of the Methodist Legal Hundred, a unique 
body. They divide among them the power formerly con- 
centrated in Wesley. They have been called the Hundred 
Cardinals. Ministers not members of the Legal Hundred 
sit in Conference by courtesy, but are practically as power- 
less as Convocation in the Established Church. They 


* Peirce’s Principles, p. 27. 
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debate and they pass resolutions ; the Hundred rule. How- 
ever, as sound policy dictates, they are seldom permitted to 
be conscious of their powerlessness unpleasantly. Thus the 
absolute monarchy, or the slightly modified papacy, which 
was Wesley’s ecclesiastical ideal, as it could not be pre- 
served in exactly the same shape, was transformed into its 
nearest likeness, aud became an oligarchic hierarchy, nomi- 
nated at first, and self-recruiting ever after. For nearly a 
century it has been essentially unchanged, Modifications 
have been introduced, but in no case have they affected thie 
fundamental plan. The Legal Hundred are still supreme. 
In the last resort they are masters of the property, ex- 
pounders of the creeds, and hold the spiritual and temporal 
privileges of the other ministers and the whole laity, so far 
as Methodism is concerned, in their keeping. Various in- 
surrections have broken out, and dashed their forces in vain 
against this impregnable citadel. Its priestly garrison has 
yielded trifles to entreaty, but ever met defiance by prouder 
defiance. The insurrectionary bodies have retreated dis- 
comfited, and had to build fresh citadels of their own. 

The first Conference met in 1744. There were present 
the two Wesleys, John and Charles, a Welsh rector, two 
English vicars, an Isle of Man clergyman, and four itine- 
rants or travelling preachers. The last at which Wesley 
was present met in 1790. More than 200 preachers were 
now with him. Weak in body, and having to be propped 
up by a young man on each side, he was yet paramount. 
“He spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood 
fast.” While he lived, the Deed of Declaration slept, a latent 
power, and the Legal Hundred, the planets, waited for the 
sun to set before they shone. The first Conference without 
him, and the forty-seventh of the whole series, met at Man- 
chester in July, 1791. Upwards of 300 members attended, 
the largest number they had ever mustered. Grief drew 
them together to seek comfort. They were anxious to 
know what the new chicfs intended, and what was to be 
‘the fate of the good men and true who were left at their 
brethren’s mercy, less trusted than Wesley's, who knew 
them all, and whom they all called father, while the 
Hundred, do what they would, could not avoid being re- 
garded as successful rivals. Besides, the time was trou- 
blous and stormy. The French Revolution filled Europe 
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with terror, while Burke’s Reflections and Paine’s Rights of 
Man kindled opposing fires in England. Nobody escaped 
the influence of the contagion. A few days before the Con- 
ference assembled a mobof Church and King partizans rioted 
in Birmingham, sacked Dr. Priestley’s house, and strewed 
precious manuscripts in tatters along the road. The Metho- 
dists were thoroughly loyal, and took pains to shew they 
had no sympathy with Nonconformists, or with the political 
liberalism Nonconformity generally represented. The Three 
Hundred in Manchester were opposed to indifference and 
“infidelity,” and equally desirous to prove themselves 
order-loving citizens. The venerable Benson preached the 
Conference sermon from the text, “Remember them that 
have the rule over you.” It set them right with the 
Government. They at least could not be suspected of any 
tendency to sedition. Mobs might stone them for irregular 
preaching, but could not accuse them of lacking devotion 
to the powers popularly called “ordained of God.” 

This Manchester Conference was every way a noteworthy 
gathering. A notion of the sort of men who composed it 
may here be given. If they observed, as doubtless in the 
main they did, Wesley’s twelve rules of a helper, the “good 
parsoun” of Chaucer would have many a kindred spirit, of 
whom it might be said, that 


* Christe’s lore and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve.” 


Some needless asceticisms they would also practise. They 
would eat only vegetables on Friday, and in the morning 
be content with toast-and-water. They would abstain from 
tobacco, snuff and dram-drinking. They would wear no 
gold ornaments or costly apparel. They would take no 
“little oaths,” such as “upon my life,” “my faith,” or “my 
honour.” Once a year they would read the “ Thoughts on 
Dress” and the “Sermon on Evil-speaking” to their socie- 
ties. They would neither dance, nor send their children, 
to schools where dancing was taught. They would speak 
gravely and reverently of the Government under which they 
lived. They would talk little with women, especially young 
women, in private. And, though it is to be feared this last 
regulation would be less faithfully kept than any of the 
former, they would not call another bigot, heretic, or by any 
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other disrespectful name, on any account, for a difference in 
sentiment. Still, they were far from recognizing freedom 
of opinion. “Another” simply meant another Methodist, 
whose differences from his brethren could only be trifling. 
Unbelievers were necessarily “heretics and bigots” by 
virtue of their unbelief. Wesley's interpretation would have 
been wider. Three hundred such men as these were the 
first post-Wesley Conference. They were a strange and a 
powerful band. There were absent, removed by death, a 
host of veterans who had borne the heat and burden of the 
day with the departed chief. Charles Wesley, the sweet 
singer of their Israel, was gone. The saintly Fletcher of 
Madeley was no more. And scores of sons of thunder, once 
mighty in the pulpit and mighty in prayer, were silent 
now. But the remnant, the captainless army, rose to the 
occasion, and believed the grace of God would make their 
weakness mighty to save. Nor were they without able men, 
though they had lost their best. They elected William 
Thompson, President, and Dr. Coke, the planter of Metho- 
dism in America, Secretary. They represented 78,993 
members. The first business was to set at rest the minds 
of the ministers not included in the Legal Hundred. Joseph 
Bradford presented a letter which Wesley had written. 
Therein he said to his hundred chosen ones, “I beseech 
you, by the mercies of God, that you never avail yourselves 
of the Deed of Declaration to assume any superiority over 
your brethren, but let all things go on among those itine- 
rants who choose to remain together, exactly as when I was 
with you, so far as circumstances will permit.”* On hear- 
ing the letter read, the Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution declaring “that all the preachers who are in full 
connection with them shall enjoy every privilege that the 
members of the Conference enjoy, agreeably to the above- 
written letter of our venerable deceased father in the 
gospel.” Henceforth the Conference means 100 members 
by law, and an indefinite number of members by the grace 
of the 100 lawful members. It was well known that many 
controversies were in the air, and the young preachers were 
hankering after new-fangled ecclesiastical ideas. A sense 
of propriety and a feeling of universal grief, however, kept 





* Peirce’s Principles, p. 34. 
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the storm under for the present, and prostrated, as Adam 
Clarke said, “the hopes of their foes and the fearful fore- 
bodings of their friends.” The common loss was too recent 
to let dissensions openly appear. Some smothered their 
ambition to rule in Wesley’s place, and others held their 
tongues as to schemes for a more popular government. 
But, meanwhile, the presiding genius was gone; the una- 
nimity he had preserved could not last ; in what quarter the 
tempest would break was problematical ; its actual breaking 
was inevitable. In 1791 there was peace, for all alike 
were sorrowful. Under the burden of a great grief, rivalries 
were hushed, and the shade of Wesley seemed to stand 
behind the President’s chair counselling forbearance. In 
1792 furious controversy arose. The new Constitution was 
on its trial; half a dozen Elishas were snatching at Elijah’s 
mantle, and people were clamouring after an experiment of 
liberty and a share in governing themselves. Dr. Stevens, 
the ablest historian of Methodism, says “the diversified 
opinions of the Connexion resolved themselves into three 
classes, giving rise to as many parties.”"* These roughly 
corresponded to Tory, Whig and Radical. The first desired 
more subordination to the Established Church. The second 
would maintain the existing system, with such minor ad- 
ministrative modifications as might be necessary to keep it 
working. The third asked for what were thought revolu- 
tionary changes: for the assumption of a Nonconformist 
attitude, and especially for a more equal distribution of 
powers among laymen and preachers. The middle party 
conquered, but at the cost of a great price. 

The problem of the Lord’s Supper first came up for 
solution. It has always been a crucial difficulty in the 
churches, and in the case of the Methodists was beset by 
peculiar complications. They were Churchmen in theory 
and Dissenters in practice; yet few ventured to declare 
themselves Dissenters openly, free to administer the Sacra- 
ment according to their own ideas, and not one among them 
had the hardihood to take up the Quaker position and 
treat it as a form that smothered the spirit; so they fled for 
refuge to a compromise. As their regulations existed, they 
were bound to receive it at the hands of an ordained clergy- 





* Stevens’ History, p. 411. 
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man of the Church of England. Only Wesley himself and 
a few more were thus properly qualified. One by one they 
died; other clergymen did not come forward to fill up the 
vacant ranks; and so both preachers and laity had to seek 
the Sacrainent wherever they could get it. Naturally, wide 
discontent with this anomalous state of things prevailed. 
The people felt they were Dissenters without possessing 
the ordinary privileges of Dissenters, and the preachers 
murmured that the ecclesiastical yoke, which was grievous 
always, was now also superfluous. In some circuits, both 
combined to set the regulations at defiance, and at the same 
time contrived to seem to keep within their limits. Mr. 
Cownley, of Newcastle, was the earliest innovator. He had 
been ordained by Wesley, who argued, illegitimately, that 
as a bishop had ordained him, he had the right to ordain in 
his turn, and Mr. Cownley argued that ordination by Wesley 
was equivalent to episcopal ordination, and, further, that he 
also could ordain, and in this way there grew up a handful 
of quasi-clergymen who administered the Sacrament as 
their congregations desired it. Their proceedings led to a 
war of pamphlets, and at Bristol to a law-suit. The High- 
church section flew to arms; they declared this conduct to 
be rebellion; that it was becoming Dissenters; and if they 
became Dissenters they would dwindle and die, and deserve 
so to do, as Wesley had said. 

In the controversies of the succeeding eight or nine years 
on this and other subjects, Alexander Kilham bore a promi- 
nent part. By a curious historical coincidence, he was born, 
like Wesley, at Epworth, and his enemies were almost 
tempted to account for the fact diabolically. One vindictive 
preacher said James's statement that the same fountain could 
not send forth sweet and bitter waters must henceforth be 
received with qualification, for had not Epworth sent forth 
Wesley in sweetness and Kilham in bitterness? Kilham, 
who was stationed at Newcastle, wrote a pamphlet sturdily 
avowing himself a Dissenter, and advocating the right of 
the ministers to administer the Sacrament, as well as hint- 
ing at further needful reforms. In the course of it, while 
speaking with due respect of Wesley, he added, “ that 
venerated man was sometimes inconsistent.” He was sum- 
moned to the Conference and tried. He was accused of 
dragging Wesley’s ashes from the tomb and exposing them 
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in the most infamous manner. It was demanded that he 
should confess his wickedness and ask pardon, or be ex- 
pelled the Connexion. Ultimately, on declaring that he 
did not mean to slander Mr. Wesley, or to utter any 
reproach against that excellent man of God, and expressing 
himself willing to bear any censure they might load him 
with, his book was condemned and he was forgiven. 

It was necessary, however, to come to a decision on 
the matter which had provoked the Kilham outburst. 
Everybody was waiting for some authoritative statement 
from head-quarters, and to let Conference separate without 
making any approach to one would be perilous in the ex- 
treme in the then excited state of the denominational mind. 
But Conference could not agree. Finally, Mr. Pawson pro- 
posed the matter should be settled for the ensuing year by 
drawing the lot. It was a Wesleyan and a Scriptural plan. 
It had determined Wesley’s voyage to America, and there 
was plain warrant for it in Holy Writ. The Minutes of 
Conference for 1792 give the following account of the 
process : “ We accordingly prepared the lots, and four of us 
prayed. God was surely then present, yea, His glory filled 
the room. Almost all the preachers were in tears, and, as 
they afterwards confessed, felt an undoubted assurance that 
God Himself would decide. Mr. Adam Clarke was then 
called on to draw the lot, which was, ‘ You shall not ad- 
minister the Sacrament the ensuing year. Every counte- 
nance seemed to testify that every heart said, ‘It is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.’”* This minute 
was signed by the President and Secretary, who approved 
the decision. Many accepted it with reluctance and dis- 
satisfaction, and the expedient was not repeated. As for 
Kilham, he was sent to Aberdeen, where he was free from 
perplexity. The Scotch Methodists, having no English 
Church Establishment, were allowed privileges denied to 
their less happily situated southern brethren. The next 
year Conference ordered that the Sacrament might be ad- 
ministered where the societies were unanimous in demand- 
ing it and would not be content without it, but only in the 
evening, and according to the form of the Church of 
England. In 1793 the privilege was granted to ninety-three 





* Peirce’s Principles, p. 133. 
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places, with many qualms, and with doubts, fears and hesi- 
tations, that would be almost comical did we not know 
what principles were at stake, and how easily in religious 
minds trifles become tragedies. By degrees, no earthquake 
happening, and the spiritual universe continuing to go on 
much as before, notwithstanding this profane inroad of the 
laity into the tabooed circle of the priesthood, other places 
were equally emancipated, and the administration of the 
Sacrament in Methodist chapels grew general. All strife 
has now ended. The only restrictions are, that the Church 
of England Liturgy, or Wesley’s abridgment of it, must be 
used, and on any Sunday when the Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated in the parish church it must not be celebrated in the 
Methodist chapel. 

This question, thus tided over for a year by the special 
providence of the lot, and settled amicably soon after, was 
followed by new controversies that went deeper into the 
ecclesiastical heart of things. The whole system of govern- 
ment, and the relationship between ministers and people, 
had next to be determined. The Hundred were safe; Wesley 
had made them so, but order was Heaven’s first law, and 
surely it was desirable to establish ranks and degrees of 
precedence. Hitherto they had elected a chairman from 
year to year. But this seemed an approach to the French 
and American politics, scouted of all loyal Englishmen. 
Should not Methodists in their ecclesiastical arrangements 
preserve harmony with the arrangements of the State? 
They were not Republicans, that they should sink to the 
level of democracy, nor Dissenters, that they should recog- 
nize no difference between presbyter and bishop. The 
Established Church was of divine origin ; out of it men 
were in a bad case; the nearest likeness to it would be the 
nearest to the Scriptures ; so the older preachers believed. 
A proposition for the establishment of Episcopacy followed 
from this course of reasoning. It brought Kilham to the 
front again, and led to scenes, for the description of which 
Gibbon would have sharpened his quill with glee. 

After the declaration of Independence by the United 
States, the Methodists there, acting on the advice of Wesley, 
adopted episcopacy; he, indeed, consecrated Dr. Coke, their 
first bishop. The plan was popular, and either through it 
or in spite of it, the community flourished in America even 
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more than in England. When Coke returned in 1791, he 
reported 63,269 members, a remarkable number considering 
the unsettledness of the revolutionary times and the sparse 
population. The assumption that this rapid progress was 
largely due to episcopacy was natural on Coke's own part. 
And it was equally natural that he, already a bishop in 
America, should also desire to be a bishop in England. He 
sounded the leaders and found much sympathy. Under his 
iuspices, a conclave of about a dozen met at Lichfield. 
They agreed to present a scheme of episcopacy to the Con- 
ference, by which some of the oldest and ablest of the Legal 
Hundred, with the powers of bishops, if not with the titles, 
were to rule the Connexion in diocesan districts. It was to 
be kept quiet till the last, then carried suddenly. 

The political authorities of the town suspected these grave- 
looking men to be plotters of the Tom Paine school, and if 
a commercial traveller had not testified to their loyalty, 
they would have found themselves in prison. Their secret, 
however, leaked out thus sooner than they desired. Some 
opposed the scheme through jealousy, because they had no 
place in it themselves, and others on the ground of the 
equality of the brethren. The High-church party received 
it with favour. It was an approach to the Church of 
England, and they hoped that the members of the State 
Episcopate would formally recognize their irregular coad- 
jutors. Nevertheless, it was foredoomed to defeat. Intro- 
duced three times, twice as a standing committee of five 
und once as a committee of three, it was invariably rejected. 
Dr. Coke was noted for organizing power, Bradburn had no 
equal for persuasiveness as a preacher, and Mather was a 
veteran evangelist, tried and not found wanting in many 
a conflict with the Satan of Calvinism and the Satan of 
worldliness. Still, the mass of preachers were too fresh 
from Wesley’s dominion to willingly enter into bondage to 
inferior men. Solomon they had submitted to, but three 
Rehoboams were more than they could bear. The ery 
arose, “To your tents, O Israel,” and the ambitious aspirants 
gave way. Kilham’s own words describe the final break- 
down of the scheme, and forcibly express the scornful feel- 
ings of the democracy towards it: 

“Tt was at length brought forward with the art and eloquence 
of our chief speaker, under the proposal of a committee of three, 
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to be called an executive head, and to be in three parts of the 
kingdom remote from each other, to give energy to our laws. 
This head of influence, placed upon our body in a triangular 
form, like a three-cocked hat, was to do wonders to and for us. 
The very men were named who might be suitable for this 
curious head, and everything proposed which was necessary to 
put them upon our shoulders. But we either saw, or supposed 
we saw, in one of them the face ofa calf, to give us simple, 
innocent looks, and do nothing but blare at us; in another, the 
face of an eagle, to pluck out our eyes, and then soar a vast height 
above us ; and in the third, the face of a lion, to frighten us by 
his roaring, or to break us in pieces, if we could not make our 
escape, by his unmerciful teeth. Here ends the chapter of the 
bishops.” * 

After several years of wrangling and bitter pamphleteer- 
ing, where the language on both sides was more forcible 
than courteous, “ Articles of Pacification” were fixed. It 
was high time. The rules agreed on for administering the 
Lord’s Supper have been stated before. For the rest, the 
bishops were dropped, a yearly President chosen, Conference 
appointed chairmen of districts, and the senior minister in 
each circuit acted as superintendent. Quarterly meetings 
were to manage finance, and a certain authority in them 
was given to local preachers, class-leaders and stewards. 
But the Conference continued supreme. The laity were 
still rigidly excluded. The Hundred mentioned in the Poll 
Deed and their successors were its only legal members. It 
would receive petitions, but suit itself whether or not it 
granted their prayers. And it insisted on complete obe- 
dience, under penalty of expulsion of “any member for any 
‘ause,” according to the powers originally conferred by 
Wesley.+ 

As might be expected, these Articles failed to satisfy the 
reformers, who protested, and were summarily dealt with. 
Kilham was called to the bar, and asked whether he would 
accept them as binding laws of Methodism. He answered, 
“he would accept them so far as they agreed with Scrip- 
ture.” The President told him “everybody accepted the 
Koran even in that vague sense, and it was not enough.” 


* Life of Alexander Kilham, p. 228. 
Peirce’s Principles, p. 778. 
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The laws, all Methodist laws, were enacted because they 
brought out into clearness the often hidden meaning of 
Scripture, and he must submit his wayward judgment to 
their authority. In vain. He held to the reservation, “so 
far as they agree with Scripture.” There was nothing left 
but expulsion. This was the sentence: “You, Mr. Alexander 
Kilham, are judged to be unworthy of a place in this body, 
and therefore are no longer a member of it, but are ex- 
pelled from the Connexion.” It was placed on the com- 
munion-table and signed by all the ministers present. A 
hundred and forty-five next signed the following declaration, 
July 31st, 1797: 

“Whereas we the undersigned have on this and the preceding 
day carefully revised the rules drawn up and left us by our late 
venerable Father in the Gospel, the Rev. Mr. Wesley, which were 
published by him in our large Minutes, to which we consented 
when we were admitted, and by which we were regulated during 
his life; and whereas we have collected together those rules which 
we believe to be essential to the existence of Methodism, as well 
as others to which we have no objection; we do now voluntarily 
and in good faith sign our names as approving of and engaging 
to comply-with the aforesaid collection of rules, or code of laws, 
God being our helper.” * 


Kilham signified his dissent by letter; two, William 
Thom and Stephen Eversfield, refused to sign, and were 
expelled with him. The formation of the Methodist New 
Connexion, or “ Kilhamites,” immediately followed. It 
started with between 5000 and 6000 seceding members, in- 
cluding three ministers. The clergy and laity were equally 
represented in its governing body. About theology nothing 
was said. It was taken for granted that it would remain 
the same. 

Two more years passed, and Kilham died, worn out with 
exertion. Myles seems to recognize the finger of Providence 
in the schismatic’s so quick removal from the scene. Com- 
paring him to Judas Iscariot, his enemies said “he had 
gone to his own place.” While living, they had described 
him as weak and insane, as mad, as possessed by the devil, 
as the greatest deceiver and hypocrite on the face of the 
earth, as given up to a reprobate mind, as the man of sin 


* Myles’ Chronological History, p. 186. 
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whom the Scriptures mention, and as the devil with the 
Bible under his arm. The fact is, he was a republican. 
There is good reason for believing him to be the author of 
the addition to the national melody popular at the close of 
the 18th century— 


“God save Tom Paine! 
His Rights of Man proclaim 
From pole to pole.” 


He is supposed, too, to have had a leaning to Universalism. 
These were his cardinal sins. His rash speech was palliated 
by his zeal for freedom and religion. If sometimes foolish 
and extravagant, he was always brave and honest. He was 
only thirty-six at death. With a longer life he would no 
doubt have outgrown his early violence, and shaped for 
the Methodist New Connexion an outline of the Universalist 
theology towards which he was groping his way. His name 
rounds off no sentence in literature ; and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, concerning itself with larger movements, has hitherto 
ignored him and his. Yet he deserves a better than a mere 
sectarian epitaph. The Regent Morton’s on John Knox, at a 
great distance, “ Here lies one who never feared the face of 
man,” will serve for Alexander Kilham too. Rational piety 
among the Methodists suffered an irreparable loss in his 
decease. He was building better than he knew. His ran- 
dom blows, like the grim goblins on a Gothic cathedral, wert 
included in the plans of the architect. We have not made 
more of him than he merits. Alike on the scale of sects and 
nations, petty quarrels are dignified by large principles, 
and the historical orators of the Diet of Worms and the 
obscure expelled schismatics of the Conference were fighting 
foes of the same stamp. Struggles for freedom are gains 
for all. 

Theories of constitutional government seldom interest the 
masses cf religious believers. In the main, they accept 
facts as Roman Catholics do. While questions are in de- 
bate and forced upon their attention by restless partizans 
on either side, they perhaps yield a dull half-sympathy, but 
think the talk is a beating of chaff or a rattling of dry 
bones. When the law is once made, piety forbids them to 
listen to further discussion, and they turn with added gusto 
to the chief business of life, which is to flee from the wrath 
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to come. Even men who grow hot in controversy are 
tempted to quietly submit, taking comfort in some mental 
reservation. Of the eminent prelates who voted in the 
minority in the Vatican Council of 1870, not one left the 
Church, and for aught that appears to the contrary, they 
have a hearty faith in the infallibility they denied. This 
accounts for the speedy calming of the tempest Kilham had 
raised, and explains why only two of the many ministers 
who had joined him in letting loose the storm-winds allowed 
themselves at last to be driven with him out into the open 
sea. Ninety-seven of the younger brethren hastened to sign 
a declaration that they would “think it an honour to wash 
the feet” * of the Legal Hundred. The great body of the laity 
rejoiced in recovered peace. The uproar was felt to be 
foreign to the genius of Methodism. It was a political 
agitation, and dangerous to the salvation of souls. The tri- 
umphant Conference were extolled as the second founders 
of the Church. The seceders and expelled were abandoned 
to their fate. The evangelizing work, which had been partly 
dropped, was renewed with fresh energy, and more than 
thirty years passed before it was again disturbed in the 
same way. The interval was the time of “The Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” a humble classic translated into thirty languages, 
which has made the Isle of Wight sacred in Methodist eyes, 
and is more common in cottage libraries than the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” Samuel Hick, “the Village Blacksmith,” who is 
said to have experienced “sanctification of heart and life 
for thirty years, and to have lived and died in full possession 
of its excellences,” carried his rude gospel throughout the 
hamlets of Yorkshire, and was, in the words of his bio- 
graphers, mighty in the Lord. A Yorkshireman once threat- 
ened to knock him down for a word of exhortation spoken 
out of due season. Hick fell on his knees and prayed, and 
his assailant fled. His behaviour at death was characteristic, 
and illustrates the homely language that proved so power- 
ful. A friend visited him, and employing in prayer by thie 
bed-side the common expression, “make his bed in afflic- 
tion ;” “Yes,” responded the dying blacksmith, “and sha/ 
it weel, Lord!” William Dawson, another Yorkshireman, a 
solid, comfortable farmer, the bright buttons of whose knee- 





* Stevens’ History, p. 431. ¢ Everett's Village Blacksmith. 
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breeches were sometiines likened by the worshiping West 
Ridingers to the precious stones of the New Jerusalem, was 
gathered into the fold in 1801, and himself gathered thou- 
sands inafterwards. The stories told of the wonderful effect 
of his sermons are endless. Smiles and tears waited on 
his bidding. Congregations were carried away captive, the 
ideal became real, and the events of biblical tradition were 
enacted over again. Preaching on David and Goliath, and 
vividly picturing the giant prone on the ground as a symbol 
of the Evil One, and the triumphant, ruddy-faced shepherd's 
son as asymbol of Christ, an excited rustic rose and shouted 
to the preacher, “Off with his head! off with his head !” 
A discourse to seamen, in which he described the wreck 
and loss of the soul, so excited a seafaring hearer, that he 
exclaimed, “ Launch the life-boat!” Women in their turn 
took up the parable. Ann Cutler, who seldom addressed 
assemblies in preaching, is said to lave been “instant in 
prayer,’ and melted the most hardened audiences. She 
never prayed without some souls being moved to confess 
their sins and turn to God. But Dinah Evans was incom- 
parably the richest nature in all the fair company of Me- 
thodist women. For her, personal conversion must have 
been almost a superfluous process. She seems to have gone 
to God as spontaneously as a skylark sings. George Eliot's 
“Dinah” in “Adam Bede,” admirable as the portrait is, 
hardly does justice to her. She, and her husband Seth 
Evaus, who was a small manufacturer and a class-leader, 
founded Methodism in the Derbyshire village of Edlaston 
At Royston, where they afterwards lived, they were the 
local saints. To hear her the ale-houses were deserted, and 
on her death-bed her sermons were more moving than any 
that ever fell from her lips on Royston Green.* Nor was 
the influence exercised by these men and women emotional 
excitement that died away as the revival fury ceased. In 
the great bulk of cases, a genuine moral change supervened, 
and the tone and style of life were raised. The next seces- 
sion from Methodisin was prepared for by such enthusiastic 
agencies. This time, policy and government were no longer 
in question, but means of spiritual usefulness. The Primi- 
tive Methodists, as the new seceders were called, deserve 
* Stevens’ History, p. 451. 
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their name. They best keep up the old method of working, 
and partly left and partly were expelled from the Confer- 
ence because the ecclesiastical regulations hampered their 
pious zeal within too narrow limits. 

But the Primitive Methodist episode, together with the 
ecclesiastical rebellions of the Wesleyan Association and 
Wesleyan Reformers, as well as the heresies of Joseph Cooke 
and others, must be for awhile postponed, and at this point 
the history may appropriately halt. In a concluding article 
we shall bring it down to the present time, estimating the 
general work and theology of Methodism, and the relation- 
ship of its varieties to the many-sidedness of Wesley him- 
self. 

WILLIAM Brnys. 


VI.—THE FALK LEGISLATION FROM THE POLITI- 
CAL POINT OF VIEW. 


No enlightened modern statesman permits his own reli- 
gious opinions to determine his ecclesiastical policy. The 
Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Dr. Falk, has 
laid down the principle for Prussia, that “the Constitution 
is for one confession, or denomination, as well as for the 
other: it is alike for all.” Prince Bismarck has admitted 
that the Prussian State has not a State religion. He has 
said, “ Only when a State has a State religion can its govern- 
ment be formed from confessional, or denominational, con- 
siderations.” Both of these statesmen are Protestants, but 
they have again and again proclaimed it as a fundamental 
principle of their policy, that the chief religious bodies of 
their country are on an equality as regards each other, and 
that all minor religious bodies can claim the right of free 
worship. They maintain that as statesmen they occupy a 
position of indifference towards the denominational differ- 
ences which divide Catholics and Protestants ; that the two 
Churches may expect to receive from them that perfectly 
fair and just treatment which is demanded of rulers whose 
subjects are adherents of different creeds. This is clearly 
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the only position that a modern statesman can take. What- 
ever his private opinions may be, in his official capacity he 
must be a pure undenominationalist. This is particularly 
necessary in the case of a Prussian statesman. For although 
Prussia has no State religion, she has two Churches which 
stand in very close relations to the Government. The Ca- 
tholic Church and the Evangelical Church, though by no 
means so much a part of the Prussian Constitution as the 
Episcopal Church of England is a part of the English Con- 
stitution, are still the two Churches which the Prussian 
Government “favours” before all others, and, as the most 
powerful ecclesiastical societies of the land, watches over 
and protects with a specially jealous eye. Having twe 
Churches to deal with, there is constant demand for great 
impartiality on the part of a Cultus Minister in the bestow- 
ment of favour and the exercise of supervision. But owing 
to the historical circumstances which attended the subjec- 
tion of one of these Churches, the Catholic, to the Prussian 
favour and protection, the necessity of the very strictest 
avoidance of any unfair treatment was considerably in- 
creased. Prussia was originally a Protestant State; and 
when therefore she received considerable additions of almost 
purely Catholic territory, guarantees of freedom and inde- 
pendence from State contro! and interference were naturally 
demanded by the acquired Catholic people, and were freely 
given by the Government, which has always proudly main- 
tained that its subjects enjoy the right and privilege of 
being saved after their own facon. 

As there can be no doubt that a statesman must occupy 
the position of undenominational superiority with regard to 
the ecclesiastical bodies of his country, it is equally clear 
that this is the position which the critic of a statesman’s 
policy must assume. He may be Protestant or he may be 
Catholie, but he will be able to pass no intelligent judgment 
upon legislation affecting either of these denominations 
unless he can examine it from a purely objective point of 
view. An examination of Dr. Falk’s ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion by a Protestant especially requires freedom from Pro- 
testant bias. The test of that, as of all legislation, is its 
adaptation to the ecclesiastical conditions of the Prussian 
people, and those conditions, of course, can never be under- 
stood when looked at from the Protestant standpoint. In 
202 
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fact, the qualification for a critic of the Culturkamp/, if he 
is a Protestant, is a sympathetic conception of the Catholic 
position, and if he is a Catholic, a sympathetic conception 
of the Protestant, or Rationalistic, position. The farther 
removed the Protestant critic is from Catholic habits of 
thought, the more studiously and persistently must he keep 
ever before his mind the principles and beliefs which con- 
stitute the Catholic’s religion. If he gets impatient with 
what seems to him absurd or harmful, he is in danger of 
not treating a political question as a politician ; his personal 
convictions are likely to get the better of his political judg- 
ment. . Nor ought the earnest lover of truth to doubt the 
wholesomeness in a mental and moral point of view, of 
such a purely objective political estimate of a great question. 
It is simply an exercise of the charity which all commen: 
though but few practise, and an application of the great 
principle of toleration and political justice which modern 
Protestants preach with so much fervour. It would be a 
want of charity of which few would like to be thought 
guilty, to consider Catholics less desirous to be right before 
God than the rest of the world ; nor will our vaunted tole- 
ration and political liberty carry us far, if Catholics are to 
be refused the right to make their principles and views of 
the world triumph if by fair political means they are able 
to do so. 

The first question for every ecclesiastical legislature is, 
What are the fundamental ideas of the Church for which 
legislation is required? It is to be hoped both Prince 
Bismarck and Dr. Falk put this question to themselves 
four years ago. If they did not, from want of time, or in- 
clination, or ability, they omitted one of the most necessary 
preliminaries of their arduous undertaking. The Catholic 
Church is a great living organization, animated and directed 
by ideas of wonderful force and vitality. A statesman need 
not dread to attack an organization, but if he is wise he 
will not willingly come into collision with ideas, especially 
with ideas that rule at least a third of his countrymen and 
200 millions of his fellow-creatures. The ideas may be 
foolish, and even hurtful, but he knows that the way to 
expose their folly and to counteract their hurtfulness is by 
no means to drive the ship of State up against them. He 
will, above all things, avoid doing this. Bismarck and 
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Falk, it is to be hoped, have studied the principles and 
ideas out of which the Catholic Church has grown, and 
which are its life and soul to-day. It is also to be hoped 
that they know well that no other than mental and spiritual 
forces can put down ideas at the present age of the world. 
For these statesmen it was of pre-eminent importance to 
understand the Catholic Church before they ventured to 
legislate for her, and their critic cannot dispense with this 
preliminary qualification. 

The Catholic Church has proclaimed to the world loudly 
and distinctly the mission which she conceives God has 
given to her. She is the institution founded by Christ for 
the purpose of carrying on his work of redemption to the 
end of time. As Christ was the spiritual head and life and 
light of men, so after he had left the earth his apostles and 
their successors were endowed by him with the wisdom, the 
authority and the sacramental means, requisite for continu- 
ing his work of commanding, enlightening and quickening 
men. As all baptized Christians came under the spiritual 
authority and saving powers of the apostles of the early 
Church, so ever since their office has been perpetuated in 
the world, and all who have been duly received into the 
Chureh might enjoy the blessings of divine illumination, 
cuidance and sanctification which the first Christians 
enjoyed both when Christ was with them in the flesh and 
afterwards when his apostles ruled the Church under the 
divine help of his Spirit. The Church is Christ's flock, and 
the divinely-appointed pastors, as successors of the apostles, 
are the true shepherds, to guide and feed the sheep. God 
has not left mankind without a living voice to command 
them on the pilgrimage to heaven; He has not left them 
without an undying light to cast its rays upon all the 
perplexities of this mortal life; He has not left them 
without an ever-helpful hand to dispense healing and saving 
sacraments. In the agony of doubt, the humble and docile 
soul may hear an infallible voice saying, This is the way ; 
those who sigh for the check of a firm, wise hand to curb 
their wild passions and a wayward will, may find spiritual 
rulers as kind and wise as they are firm and disinterested ; 
while those who hunger for the bread of an immaterial, 
spiritual life, and thirst for the living, quickening streams 
of miraculous grace, find these holy aspirations satisfied by 
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the sacraments of the Church. This divine institution owes 
its origin and authority, as well as the saving efficacy of its 
ministries, to a source which lies beyond the reach of the 
human intellect and ordinary forces of society and nature. 
The soul that in faith commits itself to this transcendent 
authority and healing agency feels a security and is con- 
cious of gracious influences which cannot be disturbed by 
the guesses of intellect or the course of this lower world. 
Like the early Christians, it can defy philosophy so-called, 
and remain faithful to its faith, though all the world pro- 
nounce it fanatical and perverse. On all spiritual matters 
it is raised by faith into another sphere than that of this 
world. 

This idea of the Catholic Church may be pronounced 
baseless, without historical or rational evidence in its 
favour. It cannot be pronounced nonsensical, inhuman or 
puerile. Men of great elevation of soul, of sweetest, holiest 
sympathies, of powerful and penetrating intellects, have been 
captivated and converted by it. One of the truest and 
justest objections to it is, that its adherents must be men of 
great faith—faith such as ordinary experience and testimony 
of experience will not bear out. As regards rationality, 
power of mind and depth of human sympathy, orthodox Pro- 
testantism has nothing to boast of over Catholicism. How- 
ever, in an estimate of Catholicism as a social and political 
force, which is the only estimate that a political review is 
concerned with, reflections upon its character as a religious 
system are neither here nor there. It is enough to know 
what its general claims are, and that these claims come home 
to the hearts and lives of some eight millions of Prussians 
and upwards of fifteen millions of the subjects of the German 
Empire. The only characteristics of this faith that really 
concern the political observer are, that as contrasted with 
Protestantism it appeals to nearly all sides of human 
nature, and, as Goethe long since remarked, brings its appeals 
home to men with wonderful thoroughness and consistency, 
never leaving them without its admonition or comfort. In 
estimating, therefore, the comparative measures of resistance 
which a Catholic and a Protestant would oppose to any in- 
novations in his religion at the hands of a Government, it 
may be presumed that the Catholic’s will be the more un- 
yielding and passionate. 
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If the view that has been taken of the Catholic Church 
be correct, an examination of some of the Falk laws will 
show that they come into collision with some of its funda- 
mental ideas, considered as an institution for carrying on 
Christ's work of redemption, endowed with supernatural 
powers of governing, teaching and administration of sacra- 
ments. 

First, Dr. Falk’s laws aim a severe blow at the spiritual 
authority of the heads of the Romish Church. They sub- 
ordinate the spiritual authorities of the Church to the 
secular authorities of the State. The German bishops and 
the Pope are no longer legally the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities for the Prussian Catholics. The presidents of 
the provinces of the kingdem and the new Royal Ecclesi- 
astical Court henceforth claim to be the supreme and 
ultimate rulers of the Prussian Catholic Church. Appeal 
can be made from any decision of a spiritual court to the 
supreme secular court, but not vice versd. The ultimate 
resort is not to Rome, but to Berlin. The president of a 
province can himself institute an appeal to the secular court 
at Berlin against any of the acts of the spiritual authori- 
ties; and without any application being made to it, the 
secular court can take any action against the spiritual autho- 
rities which it considers necessary in the interests of the 
State. The appointment or removal of the clergy, from the 
archbishops to the village priest, rests ultimately with the 
presidents of provinces, or the Cultus Minister. The pre- 
sident of a province can refuse to sanction the appointment 
of a clergyman, high or low, when he considers that there 
are political objections in the way. The laws which have 
been passed during the present year illustrate the general 
principle of all the laws—the transference of the ultimate 
authority from the Church to the State. According to the 
Church Property Law, the episcopal authorities have to 
take all steps in the election of the administrative bodies 
in agreement with the president of the province; in cases 
of disagreement between the ecclesiastical and secular bodies, 
the only appeal is to the Supreme Court at Berlin. The 
law concerning the rights of Old Catholics similarly places all 
power ultimately in the hands of the president of a province 
and the Cultus Minister. In the case of the Law concerning 
Religious Houses, the Minister of the Interior and the Cultus 
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Minister regulate the affairs of the Orders that are not 
immediately dissolved. 

Christianity from the days of Peter has jealously guarded 
a certain sacred sanctuary into which every man may flee, 
but in which the State may on no pretence set its profane 
foot. The State has often enough pronounced this asylum 
of persecuted souls the refuge and home of rebellion. 
Although Christianity has called this sanctuary conscience, 
and written above its porch, We ought to obey God rather 
than men, there is hardly a Government of the last eighteen 
centuries that has not either openly attacked it, or covertly 
endeavoured to undermine it. One of the noblest services 
Christianity has rendered to humanity has been its effective 
consecration of this asylum. It is granted that rebels have 
found refuge there, but their names have been Jesus, Peter, 
St. Ambrose, St. Athanasius, Waldus, Wiclif, Hus, John 
Bunyan, William Penn; and humanity, to the consternation 
and confusion of all panarchie States, ends the long list 
with the grand canonization, “Of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Christianity thus guards a seed of rebellion 
within every man’s breast. That seed is sacred and inde- 
structible. The wisdom of statesmen is to accept the fact 
as inevitable. They must destroy the history and influence 
of Christianity, if they will wholly eradicate the possibility 
of a sacred disobedience and grand defiance of their laws. 
Lawyers and soldiers do not like to understand and accept 
this fact. Again and again they make attempts to erect a 
sovereign omnipotent State, before which all knees must 
bow. The more exclusive the influence of lawyers and 
soldiers is in a legislature, the stronger is the effort to 
secure not only absolute obedience, but universal obedience— 
obedience, that is, to laws which encircle and regulate the 
whole of life, things of the Church as well as things of the 
State. Lawyers and soldiers do not like to hear of a dis- 
tinction between things which are Cesar’s and things which 
are God’s; they are impatient when subjects claim the 
right sometimes to disobey man in obedience to God, and 
to determine for themselves when this disobedience is due 
from them. Lawyers protest that such a claim makes an 
end of all law, and soldiers declare that it sanctions mutiny. 
Wise statesmen who accept the fact that men cannot be 
made to give up this claim, bend all their energies to legis- 
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late so as to avoid provoking a collision between their laws 
and men’s consciences. They know well that the men who 
make the most stubborn rebels also make the most energetic 
and faithful subjects. Not wishing to cover the whole of 
life with a network of law, but leaving much space free and 
open for the exercise of conscience and personal convic- 
tion, they manage so to legislate that obedience is the rule, 
and disobedience, as the exception, is frowned upon and 
dishonoured. ‘To theorists and men accustomed to absolute 
obedience, such legislation appears weak and defective. 
They are offended by the sight of the free spaces of life un- 
covered by law and unappropriated by the State. Wher- 
ever they discover such spaces, they hasten to claim them. 
But free men do not willingly resign old common rights. 
The endeavour of the State to enclose them calls forth in 
the strongest manner the noble element of freedom and 
conscience which sleeps peaceably within the breast until 
it is provoked by wrong. Wise statesmen rather retreat 
than persist in putting down this incipient rebellion ; but 
theorists and advocates of the necessity of obedience in a 
State above all things deem it their duty to fight out the 
struggle which they have provoked to the bitter end. The 
Prussian Government have been brought by their ecclesi- 
astical policy into a conflict of this kind with the Catholic 
Church, and they have considered it wise and necessary to 
contend for the absolute supremacy of the State, and to use 
the most vigorous means that the public opinion of the 
nineteenth century will allow, to compel the Catholic clergy 
to abandon their position, Non possumus, we must obey God 
rather than men. 

The case of Bishop Crementz, of Ermland, may be taken 
as representative of the position of the Catholic clergy gene- 
rally. After the publication of the Vatican decrees, the 
Bishop excommunicated Dr. Wollmann, the teacher of reli- 
gion in the High School of Braunsberg, for his insubordina- 
tion and disobedience to the authority of the Church. As 
the Church had hitherto enjoyed the right of directing the 
religious education of the Catholic children, and had in all 
eases participated in the appointment or dismissal of the 
teachers of religion by granting or withdrawing the missio 
canonica, Bishop Crementz naturally applied to the Cultus 
Minister for the dismissal of the heretical and insubordinate 
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teacher. The Cultus Minister not only refused to dismiss 
Dr. Wollmann, but commanded that all the children of the 
school should attend his classes in religion. The Bishop 
protested against what he considered a violation of the free- 
dom which had been granted and guaranteed to his Church, 
to direct the religious education of the Catholic schools. 
His protest was met on the part of the Government by 
requiring him to withdraw his excommunication of Dr. 
Wollmann, and to declare that he would obey the laws of 
the State. In reply, he expressed his full loyalty to the 
laws of the land when they were not in contradiction to the 
law of God. Ina letter to the Emperor, he requested the 
permission on an approaching public occasion to appear 
before him with his clergy to express their loyalty. He 
wrote that he gladly and without reserve acknowledged the 
full sovereignty of the State in State matters, but in matters 
of religion held that the revelation of God was the only law. 
Prince Bismarck replied to this letter. The reply was that 
of a shrewd, wary, merciless antagonist ; whether it was the 
reply of a wise statesman is another question. The Prince 
told the Bishop that, as he had transgressed the laws of the 
land by the publication of the excommunication, it would 
not be difficult for him to shew his loyalty to his Sovereign 
by acknowledging his offence. When he had done that, 
there would be no obstacle to his reception by his Sovereign. 
The Bishop had both too much manliness and too much 
integrity to declare his willingness to obey absolutely the 
laws of the State, and he was forthwith, without any legal . 
formality, deprived of his income until such a time as he 
should withdraw the excommunication and make the re- 
quired declaration. This incident is characteristic of the 
whole conflict. The State forbids the clergy to make any 
reserve in their oath of obedience ; and it forbids this be- 
cause it is its definite purpose to intercept the obedience 
which the clergy have sworn to their bishops and the Pope, 
and to divert it to the secular government at Berlin. Whe- 
ther the State would suffer any serious danger, if in spiritual 
things the clergy were allowed to remain faithful to their 
consciences and their ecclesiastical superiors, does not appear 
to have been fully considered. The idea of a divided alle- 
giance, although the spheres of its operation are different, 
is unendurable to the Prussian statesman. He finds this 
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divided allegiance, and he makes a determined effort to put 
an end to it, by first provoking the most decided collision 
between the two authorities, and then bringing all the powers 
at the command of the State to compel the submission of 
the ecclesiastical renitent. Recent successes have given to 
the Prussian Government an amount of self-consciousness 
such as probably hardly any other Government has before 
enjoyed; and one result of this is, that it has made an effort 
to put down the element of spiritual rebellion which exists 
in all free states such as no Government before it had ven- 
tured upon. The position of the clergy is very trying. 
They are compelled to disobey one of the authorities to 
whom they have sworn allegiance. As Catholic clergy, they 
have no choice as to which it shall be. Spiritual things 
are more sacred than temporal things. Besides, they have 
never sworn to obey the State in spiritual matters, and the 
disobedience of which they make themselves guilty is there- 
fore only against laws which they have all long protested 
they could never submit to. They hold that the State has 
assumed a new position towards the Church, and claims 
now an absolute obedience which involves disloyalty to 
God and to the constitution of their Church. If they were 
to swear unconditional obedience to all the ecclesiastical 
laws that Prince Bismarck and Dr. Falk may devise to clip 
the wings of the Roman hierarchy, they would not indeed 
be rebels against the present Government of Prussia, but 
they would deem themselves traitors to their country’s 
highest interests, and would be renegades to their ecclesi- 
astical vows. 

Second, the Falk legislation seriously affects the doctrinal 
system of the Catholic Church. This is done indirectly in 
more ways than one. 

At first, on the breaking out of difficulties between the 
Catholic authorities and their subordinates who refused to 
acknowledge the Vatican decrees, Dr. Falk took the position 
that the State could not determine which was in the right, 
the bishops or the recalcitrant members of their flock. That 
position was not strictly impartial. The purely independent 
and external position for a statesman to assume towards an 
ecclesiastical dispute, is to allow the acknowledged leaders 
and organs of the Church to pursue their course and carry 
on their functions as they had done before the conflict arose. 
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To support a small party of subordinate members in their re- 
sistance to their acknowledged superiors, is not keeping aloof 
from the internal affairs of the Church. Dr. Falk has_ not, 
however, strictly maintained this position of distant inter- 
ference. He has since decided that the Old Catholics are 
true Catholics, and that they have a right to use or appro- 
priate the Catholic churches, and to share, or in certain 
cases carry off, their Church property. He has thus de- 
cided on the delicate dogmatic question of what constitutes 
membership in the Catholic Church, and he has decided 
against the Pope and the whole of the German episcopacy 
on a question of heresy ; he has decided that persons who 
have been excommunicated in the ordinary course by their 
ecclesiastical authorities are not schismatics nor heretics. 
That is an interference with the doctrinal teaching of the 
Catholic Church ; as great as the interference of Constan- 
tine would have been had he ventured after the Council of 
Nicea to pronounce the Arians orthodox. 

Again, the May Laws violate the teaching of the Catholic 
Church in defining the qualification necessary for nember- 
ship of the Church. They confer on all male Church rate- 
payers who have been baptized and confirmed at a Catholic 
church the right to vote in the management of Church pro- 
perty, the election of a pastor, and the formation of a new con- 
gregation, without the consent or against the express orders 
of the Bishop of the diocese. According to Dr. Falk, there- 
fore, nominal Catholics who have no spiritual and religious 
qualification, who perhaps never go near their parish church, 
who may have been excommunicated for heresy or for pro- 
fane living, are all members of Christ's Church, and are 
entitled to take part in its management and in providing 
for the due discharge of the highest spiritual functions. 
Clearly, such laws strike at the very heart of the doctrine 
of the Catholic Church—that the spiritual pastors are the 
door-keepers and guardians of Christ’s fold, as well as at the 
doctrine held by all orthodox Christians—that the Church 
is acommunity of the spiritually enlightened and sanctified. 
If all baptized payers of church-rates are members of the 
churches in which they were baptized, it requires little re- 
flection to perceive that the Church of the future is likely 
to be a body not greatly resembling the apostolic Church. 
Some people may enthusiastically assist in its formation, 
but justice to Catholics and orthodox Protestants ought not 
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to blind them to the fact that they are inaugurating a grand 
innovation. Rome is bound on two grounds to resist the 
innovation: it is a blow at the hierarchical constitution of 
her Church, as well as at the doctrinal and spiritual test of 
membership, which she has ever held as essential. 

However, these two are not the only, or perhaps the 
most serious, of Dr. Falk's interferences with Catholic doc- 
trine. Education is supposed to be a strong point with the 
Prussian Government, and the Catholic clergy consider that 
the most dangerous attack upon their faith is being made 
by the efforts of the State to direct and control the religious 
education of the young and of their own order. The reli- 
gious instruction of the schools has been taken out of the 
hands of the Church, and placed under the care of the 
Cultus Minister. The clergy are no longer, as a rule, the 
superintendents of the schools, and lay teachers, appointed 
and superintended by the State, impart the instruction in 
religion. The handbooks of religious knowledge for the use 
of teachers, the catechisms and reading-books for the primary 
schools, which were originally prepared by Catholic autho- 
rities, have been in most instances withdrawn, and others 
have been substituted which have been drawn up under thie 
direction of the Cultus Minister. The excellence of these 
new books will be, that they will instil into the minds of 
the Catholic youth the elements of a faith and a Church 
history which neither contradict modern science nor the 
latest attainments of Prussian and Hohenzollern politics. 
It is to be hoped that a Catholic may some day be compel- 
led to see that the only solution of “the religious difficulty” 
in these days of conflicting opinions, is the omission of re- 
ligious instruction from the programme of the State schools ; 
but it is neither likely nor desirable that he should ever 
submit to leave the religious education of his child in the 
hands of a Cultus Minister, however enlightened he may 
be. There are here the elements and seeds of conflicts be- 
tween the Prussian Government and the earnest religious 
people of all denominations which may end some day in 
the entire upsetting of the present Prussian system of edu- 
cation. 

Not less decided is the opposition of the true Catholic to 
Dr. Falk’s plan of educating the clergy. The law of 1875 
provides that no clerical office of any kind can for the future 
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be filled by a German who has not passed the final exa- 
mination of a German High School, enjoyed a three years’ 
course of theological study at a German University, or 
at a theological seminary which has been approved by 
the Cultus Minister, and passed a State examination in 
philosophy, history and literature. Two things make this 
requirement exceedingly trying to the Catholic. On the 
one hand, the only State Universities at which there are 
Catholic theological chairs are Bonn and Breslau ; but, 
unfortunately for the Catholic, these chairs are filled almost 
entirely by Old Catholic professors. Theological seminaries 
approved by the Cultus Minister there are none. Those at 
Trier, Paderborn, Posen and Fulda, have been closed because 
the bishops refused to comply with the demands of the 
Government. On the other hand, the State examination 
in philosophy, history and literature, presupposes a line of 
study which Catholic bishops cannot commend to all can- 
didates for holy orders. The examiners require of the can- 
didate an acquaintance with systems of thought and literary 
productions, as well as with modes of looking at the genesis, 
development and influence of philosophy and literature, 
which are more than alien from Catholic thought and feel- 
ing. The chief systems of philosophy tlie Catholic, no less 
than the orthodox Protestant, must consider infidel and 
blasphemous. He may think it right that a few of the 
stronger and abler minds of the Church should examine and 
refute the errors of false philosophies, but he cannot deem 
it anything but injurious to make every candidate for holy 
orders study such dangerous systems of error. He feels 
equally strongly with regard to the requirement of a very 
special acquaintance with all the leading modern German 
authors. He knows that there is a large number of minds 
who could receive nothing but harm from a close study of 
Lessing, Wieland, Goethe and Heine. Those who have 
sympathy enough to appreciate the position which such 
minds as Thomas 4 Kempis, John Wesley and the author 
of the Christian Year, took with regard to the anti-christian 
and anti-theistic literature of the world, must be able to 
recognize the justice of the Catholic’s complaint against 
this attempt of the Prussian Government to undermine the 
faith of the young Catholic clergy. An advanced Protest- 
ant may greatly regret the fact, that a Church should dread 
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the influence of free thought upon young minds; but the 
fact is, the dread exists, and is by no means unintelligible. 
The part of a wise statesman is to take note of its existence, 
and to wait for time and the insensible conquests of light 
to diminish and ultimately destroy it. The part of an 
unwise statesman it surely is, to make laws which can only 
create rebellion as long as this dread has any deep seat in 
large numbers of minds. Not many thoughtful people can 
have any hesitancy in condemning a legislation which 
would convert Paul, Thomas 4 Kempis and Keble, into 
rebels. Yet it is quite certain that neither of these men 
would submit to a Government that commanded them to 
train up their Timothies and Tituses in the study of Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. It is well when statesmen 
are bent on the enlightenment of their countrymen; but 
liberty is greater than enlightenment: besides, enforced 
enlightenment always makes way for a reactionary return 
of thicker darkness. 

Thirdly, the Falk legislation interferes with the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments of the Catholic Church. These 
sacraments, according to the Catholic conception, depend 
for their efficacy upon the channels through which they flow. 
It is essential that they should be administered by priests 
who have been duly and fitly appointed by the proper 
bishop. This integral portion of the Catholic faith has been 
violated by the May Laws and the action of the Prussian 
Government since 1870. Excommunicated priests have 
been put into Catholic livings, and an excommunicated pro- 
fessor has been made a bishop. A law of 1874 provides 
that a lay patron may proceed to fill up a vacant living 
when the Government have suspended or removed the bishop 
of the diocese, and also that any ten ratepayers, under the 
same circumstances, may elect for themselves a pastor. Dr. 
Petri’s Old Catholic law legalizes the position of the anti- 
Vatican Dissenters within the Catholic Church, and provides 
for the formation of congregations and the performance of 
ecclesiastical functions by people who acknowledge neither 
the Pope nor their diocesan bishops. The so-called Bread- 
basket Law, which withholds State aid from the clergy of 
the dioceses whose bishops are renitent, holds out to every 
priest the temptation to break his oath of allegiance to his 
bishop, by offering to again pay him his salary on condition 
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that he submit to the ecclesiastical laws, promising him at 
the same time the support of the Government against the 
excommunication of his ecclesiastical superiors. While all 
these laws provide for a priesthood and an administration 
of sacraments, upon a system which is a complete revolu- 
tion of the papal hierarchical system, the conditions upcn 
which the Romish organization would be again suffered to 
work are such that neither priests nor bishops can ever 
accept. The conditions are not mutual concessions wher- 
ever they are possible, but the absolute surrender of the 
Catholics to the Government—a pure and simple accept- 
ance of the May Laws, the cause of the whole conflict. But 
these laws revolutionize and paralyze the entire organiza- 
tion of the Catholic sacramental system, interfere seriously 
with Catholic doctrines, and depose the Catholic ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

It is necessary now to turn our attention to the spirit and 
manner in which this legislation was introduced and has 
been carried out. It was obvious enough from the first that 
this portion of Prince Bismarck’s policy would meet with 
great opposition. It was, therefore, all the more incumbent 
upon him and his colleagues to set about their difficult task 
in as calm and conciliatory a manner as possible. Unhappily, 
there is no evidence that either Bismarck or his supporters 
saw the necessity of this. From the first, the opponents of 
the new laws were branded with the names of traitors anc 
enemies of the German Empire. The clergy were held up 
to scorn and ridicule, and the Liberal majority of the Diet 
delighted to exasperate their clerical opponents by denounc- 
ing them as the sworn foes of all that is good or intelligeut. 
Bismarck’s method of dealing with Bishop Crementz resem- 
bled much more the conduct of a man whose aim it was 
to provoke a conflict and humiliate an opponent, than that 
of a judicious Minister whose business it yas to dispose of 
a difficulty. The spirit of his famous battle-ery, We av 
not going to Canossa, has evidently all along animate: 
and directed him as he has taken his successive legislative 
positions. His own statement as to the motive which 
urged him to commence the struggle with the Catholics, 
supplies a serious reflection upon his political wisdom anid 
statesmanlike self-control. He has said more than once 
that it was the formation of the opposition party, called the 
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Centrum, which led him to take these strange steps in 
search of a new modus vivendi with the Catholic Church. 
Yet that party was not composed exclusively of Catholics, 
and numbered at first only about sixty members in a House 
of 382. Bismarck at once assailed this party, treating it as 
a monstrosity, an incipient rebellion, the mobilization of an 
army against the State. The chief supporters of his policy 
have taken the same warlike attitude. When the first 
Reichstag assembled in 1871, the Liberals introduced the 
ecclesiastical question as a war between the Emperor and 
the Pope. One speaker exclaimed, The question to-day 
is, Rome or Germany? The clerical party were accused 
of having preached treason at the commencement of the 
Franco-Prussian war. In the debate on the Pulpit para- 
graph, the proposer announced the law as the first of a series 
of ramparts which the State was about to erect against 
ecclesiastical inroads. The same year, when Windhorst 
complained in the Prussian Diet that the Catholics were 
excluded from all the Government offices, Bismarck, with 
that scorn and contempt in the expression of which he is a 
great master, and which fills his opponents with an in- 
vincible hatred and sometimes a righteous indignation, 
replied, “That there is no Catholic in the Ministry | regret; 
but we need a majority in the Ministry that will support 
our policy. Does the previous speaker imagine a Catholic 
would do this?” The next day Bismarck asserted that the 
Catholic clergy in Germany have international tendencies, 
and the interests of Rome lie nearer their hearts than the 
interests of the German Empire. When proofs were de- 
manded of this charge, the Chancellor had no reply, save 
the insult, “ You desire proof, gentlemen? Look into your 
own breasts.” 

The amount of opposition this legislation has met with, 
and the little suecess that has attended it, become more 
intelligible when the spirit in which it has been framed 
is taken into account. The Catholic clergy have been 
throughout spoken of and dealt with as though they were 
men without patriotism and without consciences ; they have 
been legislated against as though they were foreign enemies 
and not German subjects, as though they were wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and not in innumerable cases the respected 
and venerated pastors of grateful congregations. The ques- 
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tion does not appear to have been weighed, whether the 
men were not sincere in their attachment to their Church, 
and whether their position with regard to the State was 
not one from which it was extremely difficult for them to 
depart. Especially was the mistake grievous that the 
Government presupposed the Catholic people, who knew 
their pastors, would believe all the evil that was said of 
them in Parliament by people whom they did not know; it 
was not considered that evil said at a distance of people we 
well know and sincerely respect only serves to increase 
our respect for them, and to create an unmeasured dis- 
respect for their unknown detractors. 

The way in which the laws have been enforced is not 
more likely to command the approval of the student of 
human nature, than the spirit in which they were framed 
that of the judicious reformer. The services of the police 
are invaluable as long as they act on the side of a people’s 
moral sense; but when that moral sense is against them, 
the more sparingly they are employed the less will the law 
they execute be disrespected. During the last four years 
the police of Prussia have been employed against religious 
teachers to a greater extent than has been the case with 
any police since Queen Elizabeth’s days. Archbishops 
and bishops fined, arrested, imprisoned, deprived, banished, 
expatriated ; hundreds upon hundreds of the lower clergy 
subjected to the same fate; monks and nuns of all orders, 
many of them respected by the people for their piety or 
their talents, and generally beloved by the poor for their 
kindness and charity, turned out of their homes and dis- 
missed from their work, and made to seek a refuge on 
foreign soil; the execution of these sentences generally 
committed to a police and an order of officials whose ex- 
cellence is the magnification of their office and a genuine 
contempt of pfajfen; the people deprived of their own 
clergy and a Government guard to prevent the intrusion of 
substitutes, the sacraments, therefore, remaining unad- 
ministered, except as laymen in their extreme need 
administer them to each other ; this state of spiritual des- 
titution relieved only by the stolen visits of neighbouring 
priests, or the forbidden return of the banished pastor ; all 
this extending over the whole of Prussia, repeated in every 
diocese, and in hundreds of parishes in every diocese. It is 
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a state of things which could not last for a single day in 
any other country of Europe, with perhaps the exception of 
Russia. It is a method of re-arranging the relations of 
Church and State which none but Prussian statesmen pos- 
sess the hardihood to adopt. Nor is the method of fines, 
imprisonment, banishment and expatriation, the method of 
dealing with scrupulous consciences which commends itself 
to the Christian mind. 

A series of laws which interfere to the extent above 
described with the internal affairs and the vital constitution 
of a great organization like the Catholic Church, must be 
pronounced both unwise and unjust. The only apology 
that could be made for them would be, that the State 
absolutely required them as a means of self-defence against 
dangers to which it was exposed from the free action of the 
clergy. This defence of the Falk Laws has often been made, 
aud must now be examined. 

The dangers to which the Prussian kingdom and the 
German Empire are said to be exposed from the Catholic 
Church are of two kinds—actual and inferred. To the 
former class belong dangers to the culture and enlighten- 
ment of the German people ; the alliance of the clergy and 
their flock with Austria or even France, as a fact of the past 
and a fear or hope of the future ; the open disobedience of 
the ecclesiastics to the law of the land; the formation of a 
clerical, political and parliamentary party with unpatriotic 
aims. The inferred dangers are such as are supposed to 
follow logically and by necessity of thought from the altered 
relations of Catholics to the Pope since the Vatican Council, 
and the supposed irreconcilability of loyalty to the Church 
and one’s country. 

Dangers to a State are things hard to define. Whoever 
will not be misled by cries of false alarm, should subject 
such alleged dangers to rigorous tests. He must examine 
carefully the facts which are brought forward to prove their 
existence. He must carefully inquire whether they are 
really dangers affecting the State, or only a dangerous 
opposition on the part of one political party to the policy of 
another party. If they are dangers that are inferred only, 
he must see to it that the inferences are from undoubted 
premises, and that they are drawn with regard to matters 
in which logic does not mislead. 
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If the dangers to which the Prussian State is said to be 
exposed from the Catholic clergy be subjected to these 
tests, not a few of them dissolve into thin air. No doubt 
there is a form of German civilization and enlightenment 
which is endangered, or at all events retarded in its pro- 
gress, by the Catholic clergy ; but Prince Bismarck and his 
more rationalistic and scientific supporters will hardly go 
so far as to maintain that a danger of this kind is sufficient 
to warrant an attack upon a great institution as dangerous 
to the State. The Jesuits hold different views from Dr. 
Falk as to what constitutes civilization and enlightenment; 
their views and those of the majority of the members of the 
Prussian Parliament, for instance, on the comparative trust- 
worthiness of the Biblical and the Darwinian account of the 
origin of man, and their estimates of the value of the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century considered as a civilizing 
agency, would very widely differ. But without doubt, mo- 
dern as the modern State is, it must defer for some time 
yet the inauguration of the age of pure science, when all 
difference of opinion will be put down by show of hands 
and legislative enactment. At present unscientific and un- 
enlightened Jesuits must be borne with. If progressive 
Prussia expels them from her soil, they live in the people’s 
hearts, and their forbidden wisdom assumes almost the 
character of divine revelation. 

Most of the dangers that are supposed to threaten Prussia 
and the Empire do really threaten a certain policy only. 
All Germans, for instance, long for the unity of their sepa- 
rated tribes and kingdoms, but opinions are greatly divided 
as to the form this unity is to assume, and as to the steps 
by which it is to be attained. Some would absorb Germany 
into Prussia, others would absorb Prussia into Germany ; 
Bismarck wishes to keep Austria out of the Empire, while 
there is a strong popular feeling that it is a wrong and an 
untruth to talk of a united Germany with upwards of nine 
millions of neighbouring Germans excluded from the Em- 
pire. Again, not a few Germans maintain that the nation 
can never be welded into one great state, but must be a 
confederation of small states with great freedom of inde- 
pendent political life. It is very easy to pronounce persons 
as dangerous to the State who maintain any of these views 
as regards German unity which are not in favour with 
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Prince Bismarck and a naturally ambitious Prussian mon- 
archy and nation. Yet if this method of making traitors 
were generally adopted, it is clear there would be a quick 
end of all political freedom. Of course, if Prince Bismarck 
is by divine right Chancellor of the German Empire, and 
enjoys a monopoly of divine wisdom in all his political 
movements, those who differ from him and venture to criti- 
cise and oppose his measures, must be deemed enemies of 
the German State. But with ordinary ideas as to Ministe- 
rial wisdom and Constitutional government, political oppo- 
nents are not to be confounded with traitors. 

If the proofs that have been affirmed to substantiate the 
alleged dangers be examined, they appear quite insufficient. 
It has never been shewn that the Ultramontanes of Germany 
have committed any acts of treason against their country. 
The Jesuits and kindred orders were banished in 1872, but 
at the time the Government could not shew that they had 
any just grounds for their tyrannical act. All the reasons 
they offered were of a general nature, such as could be pro- 
duced at any time by any political party against an influen- 
tial body of men who differed from them on certain social 
and political questions. The members of the Order of Jesus 
had broken no existing laws of their country ; against the 
purity of their morals no charges could be laid ; nor could 
it be shewn that they had taught principles which were 
inconsistent with social and political good order, as the 
world has hitherto been content to define it. As little have 
facts been produced to prove the Catholic clergy generally 
a dangerous body of men, requiring to be controlled by 
such laws as those of Dr. Falk. The circumstance that 
some priests, like millions of laymen, did not support 
Prussia in her unrighteous and ambitious war upon Austria 
in 1866, and that the Catholics, with the extreme Radicals 
of Bavaria, wished to hold aloof from the French war of 
1870, supplies the only colourable charge against the patriot- 
ism of the Ultramontanes. No fair and intelligent person 
would now think for a moment of making the Catholics re- 
sponsible for the madness of such wild and execrable acts as 
that of Kullmann. That Bismarck should attempt to fasten 
the man to the skirts of the Ultramontane party in the Im- 
perial Parliament, shews how little he is to be trusted for 
prudence or self-command. The colourable charges made 
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by the Chancellor and his followers will not stand the test 
of examination. A genuine Catholic might wish to stand 
aloof from or oppose a war from purely Christian hatred of 
all war, especially of a war against brothers of the same 
nationality, or against Christians of the same creed. Again, 
Catholics were by no means alone in the coldness or the 
repugnance with which they regarded the wars of 1866 and 
1870. Not a few of the most patriotic of Germans, unless 
none but Prussians can claim to be patriots, condemned not 
only the Austrian but also the French war, not from eccle- 
siastical but from purely national or political considerations. 
Further, those Catholics who advocated another policy than 
Prussia’s when these wars were commenced, in many cases 
did so not as Catholics but as politicians. Bavarian, Saxon, 
Hanoverian and Hessian Catholics would have been anti- 
Prussians had they been Protestants. Their opposition to 
Bismarck ought not therefore to be charged upon their 
Church or their Ultramontane pastors. Besides, how little 
share ecclesiastical influences had in determining the oppo- 
sition which Prussia has met with from some Catholics, 
appears from the fact that Prussian Catholics in both wars 
were amongst the bravest and most enthusiastic of their 
country’s soldiers. Not only was this the case, but at the 
close of both wars the great devotion of the Catholic priests, 
monks and sisters of mercy, to the wounded was publicly 
acknowledged. Indeed, some eighty medals were given by 
the Emperor to members of the Order of Jesus for their 
services in the war of 1870-1. 
It must be allowed that the disobedience of the clergy 
to the laws of the land, and the formation of a Catholic 
political party, are elements of danger. But with regard to 
the latter circumstance, the questions arise, To what interest 
is a Catholic party likely to be dangerous, and is not this a 
danger which no constitutional State can think of preventing 
by legislation? Clearly, the Centrum party is dangerous to 
3ismarck’s policy, but it has not yet been shewn that it 
endangers the permanent well-being of the State. And con- 
stitutional government means that one party shall be as 
dangerous to another as it is able to be within the limits of 
parliamentary action. With regard to the first danger, the 
origin and continuance of it must be sought in the unwise 
and exceptional legislation against which the clergy rebel. 
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English Tudor and Stuart legislation gave rise to very similar 
dangers, and the only safeguard against them was found to 
be the repeal of oppressive laws. 

When the inferred dangers are looked at closely, they 
prove to be equally unreal. Bismarck’s famous despatch 
on the election of the next Pope maintains that the two de- 
finitions of the Vatican decrees with regard to the infalli- 
bility and jurisdiction of the Pope are sources of danger to 
States, that by them the national bishops have become the 
dependent officers of an absolute and infallible Sovereign 
who resides at Rome. The Chancellor did not himself see 
the danger in 1870, and many fail to see it now. There are 
no new dangers to temporal States except upon the utterly 
false, popular assumption that the Papal Church has been 
insane enough to claim for the Pope infallibility on all 
matters, secular as well as spiritual, political as well as 
dogmatical and moral, and that radical and revolutionary 
changes were made by the Council with regard to the juris- 
diction of the Pope. Bismarck found it convenient to be 
misled by Old Catholics on these points in 1872, but not 
in 1869. But even if these interpretations of the decrees 
were correct, a statesman ought never to lose sight of two 
happy facts which greatly simplify the art of governing 
men: first, that dangerous theories often become compara- 
tively harmless when they have to be applied in action ; 
and then, that the best refutation of them is their most 
logical and accurate exposition in conduct before the public 
eye. A statesman must have been abandoned of all prac- 
tical sagacity if he seriously supposes either that the shrewd 
Roman Curia would actually impose upon the nations of 
the nineteenth century an infallible and absolute political 
Sovereign ; or that, if the attempt were made, the happiest 
solution of the whole conflict would not then follow in the 
revolt and revulsion of the common patriotism and good 
sense of the Catholic people on the one hand, and the burst 
of indignation and contempt of the Protestants on the other. 
It ought to be borne in mind that, often as Rome seems to 
defy the judgment of the intellect and political conscience 
of the world, there is hardly any other power that at the 
present moment stands in greater need of their acknow- 
ledgment. She could less easily bear a common reputation 
in Prussia, for instance, of imbecility and injustice, than the 
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Prussian Government itself. Rome now depends upon her 
character. 

The inference from the nature of the Papal system of the 
necessary uncertainty of Catholic loyalty, ought to disturb 
no reasonable governor with a fair knowledge of human 
nature. It is granted that if loyalty to the State excludes 
a higher loyalty to God, the Papal system does endanger 
the former. If, when German patriots sing, Deutschland 
diber alles, iiber alles in der Welt, they mean by the world 
the universe, including God and His representative within 
the individual soul, then indeed Ultramontanism is affected 
with an incurable tendency to disloyalty and defect of 
patriotism. But in that case Christianity, indeed Religion 
itself, is equally unsatisfactory. There is not much to choose 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, unless the Protes- 
tantism has advanced so far as to find its God immanent in 
the last Ministry appointed by the King, and the last Par- 
liament elected by the people. A danger which is inferred 
from the nature of the Papal system must be of another 
kind than this, if it is to alarm just and wise patriots. 
Besides, supposing real dangers lay in the Papal system if it 
were logically accepted and lived out by its adherents, that 
weakness, or strength, of human nature, that it is many- 
sided and very inconsistent, ought to reassure the timid 
politician. If men are Catholics, they are also men, and 
love of country is deeply seated in human nature. If to-day 
men resolve and vow to sacrifice home and fatherland for 
their Church, to-morrow they relent and are found the 
firmest and heartiest soldiers of their King. When did it 
happen in the world’s history that any spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical influence obtained a general victory over the more 
deeply-rooted instincts and passions of patriotism? Not- 
withstanding his cries of alarm, Bismarck knows men far 
too well to really believe that Germans can be made untrue 
to their country if unpatriotic Ultramontanes were to attempt 
to seduce them. The cry of danger has often been used by 
unscrupulous statesmen as a means of gaining the support 
of the timid and unthinking for their policy. 

An examination of the alleged necessity of the Falk legis- 
lation, arising from the dangers to which the Prussian State 
is exposed frum the Ultramontane party, has not sufficed to 
alter the judgment which had been passed upon it as ex- 
tremely unwise and unjust. 
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A view of the renowned German statesman’s ecclesiastical 
policy which condemns it as both unjust and impolitic, is 
not likely to gain general credence unless it is attended by 
an account of the influences and motives which might lead 
a man of such reputation to take so false a step. And since 
this policy has been enthusiastically adopted and carried 
out by the majority of German Liberal politicians, it is 
necessary also to give some account of the influences which 
were able to put men of such acknowledged ability and 
political knowledge upon the same false track. 

As for the Chancellor himself, it is a well-known fact 
that he is beset by the frailty of extreme self-consciousness 
and a painful sensitiveness to opposition in the mildest 
form. His colleagues know too well that he is unable to 
endure contradiction of a much less pronounced character 
than that which fervid theologians and zealous priests are 
in the habit of displaying when their purposes are crossed. 
It would be no unheard-of thing that a powerful and 
idolized Minister with such a temperament should become, 
it may be by an unconscious process, the bitter enemy of 
the party that dared to oppose him. That wounded personal 
feeling has had a good deal to do with Bismarck’s war upon 
the Ultramoutanes may be gathered from his own account 
of the origin in his own mind of the resolution to commence 
it. Purely political considerations could hardly have led a 
prudent and constitutional statesman to discover in the 
formation of a new Parliamentary party the call to com- 
mence a series of legislative measures for re-arranging the 
modus vivendi with a great ecclesiastical body. Nor has 
the political conduct of the Chancellor been such as to 
preclude the supposition that opposition to his policy might 
betray him into forgetfulness of the maxims of political 
moderation and prudence. It cannot be said that he has 
exhibited a spirit of wise self-control and statesmanlike 
avoidance of provocation in his relations towards the Poles, 
the anuexed provinces of 1866, the Social Democrats, Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the opposition of both sides of the House 
since 1847, and still more since 1862. But in considering 
the probability of Bismarck being betrayed into an unwise 
and unjust line of policy, it must be remembered that, in 
addition to a weakness of temperament, he suffers from an 
unmistakable mental or spiritual defect, which is of a kind 
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that would allow him to go astray precisely in the sphere 
of ecclesiastical politics. His remarkable faculty for esti- 
mating material forces is attended by as decided an inability 
to estimate spiritual forces. He can judge of the power of 
armies, the material resources of a country, and the worldly 
motives of dynasties and political parties ; but he has again 
and again shewn that he wholly underestimates the forces 
of attack and resistance which assume the form of consci- 
ence, sentiment and aspiration. He has always professed 
his unmeasured contempt for idealist politicians; he has 
appeared to take pleasure in putting down his iron heel of 
triumphant force upon the wounded feelings of his con- 
quered enemies. He has always manifested a strange faith 
in the omnipotence of physical power ; and in the world of 
material things, his genius has rewarded and crowned his 
confidence. But he has manifested as strange an unbelief 
in the higher energies of hearts and souls; and to act and 
rule wisely in this higher and ultimately dominant world, 
aman must be attended by a genius whose presence Prince 
Bismarck has hitherto not solicited. That his philosophy 
of man and the universe did not lead him to expect that 
resistance to his ecclesiastical policy at the hands of the 
Catholic people of Germany which it has received, has been 
clearly enough shewn by the successive amendments and 
additions which have had to be made to the ecclesiastical 
laws. The surprise which this resistance has been to him 
sufficiently illustrates of itself that defect which to a con- 
siderable extent accounts for the fact that he could be led 
into such an unwise course of legislation. 

However, the German Chancellor is more than a man 
with certain mental and constitutional characteristics ; he 
occupies a prominent political position, and his acts are 
generally determined to a great extent by its exigencies. 
It is evident that the weakness of the Catholic clergy would 
be a political gain to Bismarck. A great part of the world 
has somehow or other been led to accept German unity as 
a fait accompli. The assumption is a great mistake. Ger- 
man Austria cannot remain for ever detached from the 
Fatherland. Bavaria, although it is now a part of the 
Empire, is the seat of a deep and radical antipathy towards 
Prussia, which lies deeper than an ecclesiastical difference 
between the two kingdoms. German Austria, Bavaria and 
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the Tyrol, are under the conscious and unconscious attrac- 
tion towards each other which lies in proximity of position, 
race, character and religion. That the Germans of these 
countries have one religion, and that the Catholic, and that 
the same religion has so many adherents in Prussia itself, 
is a source of trouble to the Prussian Imperial Chancellor. 
Here is an element of union that refuses to observe either 
the geographical or the political lines which he has laid 
down. It is also an element of union which all political 
parties not in agreement with Prussia are sure to seek to 
strengthen. The weaker this element is made, the more 
secure is Bismarck’s general policy. A further fact to be 
borne in mind is, that the Prince is an autocratic statesman. 
He does not understand the opposition of a Parliamentary 
majority, much less the opposition of clergymen, who are 
in his estimation State officials as much as the police or 
railway servants are. When the bishops and clergy of 
Yosen and the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine resist the 
efforts of the Government to stamp out the Polish and 
French languages by enforcing the use of German only in 
the schools, the Chancellor sees an act of insubordination, 
and indeed rebellion, which arouses his indignation. Dis- 
obedience of this kind assumes in his eyes the form of a 
determined effort to undermine the authority of the State, 
which must be put down at any cost. He is not one of 
those statesmen who think it wise to wink at some acts of 
insubordination, and unwise to attempt to bring a whole 
country under a Government resembling military discipline. 

The somewhat surprising fact that Bismarck’s ecclesias- 
tical policy has been so enthusiastically accepted by the 
enlightened Liberals of Germany remains to be accounted 
for. Not afew support the Chancellor in his attack upon 
the Ultramontanes because they support him always in all 
things. They have practically resigned their own judg- 
ments, in many cases their political principles, under the 
influence of an unthinking reverence for the man who has 
accomplished so much for Germany, often against the will 
and in defiance of the judgment of the Liberal party. Since 
1866, and especially since 1870, the Chancellor has been 
looked up to as a genius, a man endowed with an almost 
superhuman wisdom, to criticise whom is irreverence, to 
oppose whom is ingratitude. Then many Liberals are heart 
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and soul with Bismarck from a deep repugnance to the 
Catholic Church as the strongest and most consistent ex- 
ponent and representative of supernatural and ancient reli- 
gion. Of the many thousands of middle-class Germans, 
with a mere surface education, living gross and material 
lives, who hate the name of ail religion, nothing need be 
said. Their delight in the Culturkampf is intelligible 
enough, and does not say much in its favour. It is the 
serious, educated, scientific minds whose support of Bis- 
marck is more surprising. But when the arguments which 
this influential class of his supporters produce in justifica- 
tion of his policy are looked at, it appears that they are 
under the impression that the State must take severe mea- 
sures to deliver the people from the influence of unscien- 
tific and antiquated modes of thought and views of the 
world. They make war upon Rome as the great enemy of 
scientific light. They include amongst the friends of dark- 
ness the Protestant clergy too; but they are at present left 
in comparative peace, because the Emperor is himself an 
orthodox Protestant, and the time has not yet come when 
public opinion would support a general attack upon all 
ancient ideas. In addition to Bismarck-cultus and anti- 
supernatural Philistinism, there are various other influences 
which secure for the May Laws ardent defenders. There 
is the prevalent philosophical view of the State, which finds 
its expression in the Hegelian proposition, the State is the 
present God. A milder form of the same idea is, that the 
State is the representative, manifestation and embodiment 
of the highest spiritual culture and attainment of a nation. 
If the State is so exalted an institution as this, there is no 
room for a Church beside it; still less is there room for a 
Church which claims to be above it in spiritual matters. 
This view of the State can never be reconciled with either 
the Catholic or the orthodox English Nonconformist con- 
ception of the mission and sphere of the Church. If the 
German philosophical definition of the State is received, it 
follows that the State must define what the moral and reli- 
gious education of her members of all ages must be; she 
must not only be the schoolmistress, but also the priest and 
prophetess of the nation. If she will carry out her mission, 
she must educate not only schoolmasters, but also the 
clergy, and prepare for the latter their theological manuals, 
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as she provides for the former their school-books. The 
mischief that this conception of the functions of a State 
(which the Germans would do well to remember is, for all 
practical purposes, the Government in power) has caused 
is immeasurable, not a small part of it being the eager rush 
of cultivated and scientific Germany into a war upon Rome. 

It was necessary to render some explanation of the fact 
that educated and liberal Germany has generally supported 
Prince Bismarck in this struggle, but it should not be for- 
gotten that it is not Catholics only who condemn his action. 
The orthodox churches of Germany have generally pro- 
nounced his policy in this respect unjust towards the 
Catholics and injurious to Christian churches generally. 
Of Churchmen who have supported him, it has been almost 
entirely those who desire the establishment of a State 
Church upon a rationalistic and democratic basis. On the 
other hand, voices of great influence from the radical and 
anti-ecclesiastical ranks have been raised against the Falk 
legislation, looked at purely from a political point of view. 
Some of the more influential Radical newspapers have 
taken a decided stand against the severe prosecutions to 
which the Catholics are exposed. They advocate an entire 
separation of Church and State as the only solution of the 
difficulty. 

If there were any immediate hope that Bismarck would 
adopt this modus vivendi with the Ultramontanes, this 
examination of his policy might be closed with happier 
auguries for the next few years of the German people. But 
unhappily there is little ground for hoping that either the 
Chancellor himself or the statesmen associated with him 
are at all prepared to loosen the hold of the State upon the 
Church. The Catholic leaders offered the Government this 
solution of the difficulty; but Falk instantly rejected it, 
with the remark, that leading men in England and America 
were convinced that the time was coming when these coun- 
tries would regret the freedom from the control of the State 
which their churches enjoyed. The severe measures which 
the Prussian Government take to prevent the formation 
of Dissenting congregations is both proof and illustration 
of the fear they entertain of free churches. The persecu- 
tions which the renitent Lutherans of Hesse-Cassel* are 


* An account of these persecutions may be seen in the Manchester Guardian 
May 27 and 29, 1875. 
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at the present time exposed to, ought to convince English 
people how little reason there is for classing Prussia 
amongst the States that contend for religious freedom. 
Another striking illustration of the unparalleled tenacity 
of the grip of the Prussian State upon the Church, is the 
fact that expelled and Dissenting clergymen are not per- 
mitted to perform the simplest religious services. They 
may not baptize their own children, or even hold a Bible- 
reading in their houses. They must publicly leave the 
Church to which they belong if they will teach a Bible- 
class. And when they have publicly left their Church, 
they are suspected by the State authorities, and not allowed 
even to teach their neighbours’ children the elements of 
geometry. If then they open a barn or a cottage for reli- 
gious services, they must give twenty-four hours’ notice to 
the police, that they may attend to guard the preacher’s lips. 
Any one who will take the trouble to collect the facts may 
see that the present Prussian Government is pursuing a 
general ecclesiastical policy which, if successful, will not 
only make the Romish Church the subservient handmaid 
of the State, but also effectually prevent the formation of 
free Dissenting congregations. In a word, the Falk legisla- 
tion is the outcome of political principles which must issue 
in the absorption of all Churches into the body of the State, 
so that they must become simply portions of the State 
machinery. But against the will and intention of Prussian 
statesmen, their own legislation must ultimately compel 
them to see that a nation that will be free must have a free 
Church. 

J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
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St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. A Revised 
Text, with Introductions, Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1875. 


Canon Licurroot, in his volume on the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon, adds a valuable contribution to the study 
of the New Testament. One most important branch of inquiry 
is indeed deliberately reserved for future treatment. The genu- 
ineness of these Epistles “could not be discussed with any advan- 
tage apart from the Epistle to the Ephesians ;” and, except so 
far as light is thrown indirectly on the subject in the discussions 
and notes, we must be content for the present to learn the author’s 
opinion that all three Epistles are genuine works of the apostle, 
and that that to the Ephesians was a circular letter sent, among 
other places, to Laodicea, and deriving its “ ultimate designation 
from the metropolitan city” of Ephesus.* It is of course per- 
fectly fair for a writer to state his views in this way in anticipa- 
tion of the evidence which he is prepared to furnish ; but it may 
be questioned whether it is equally allowable to assume, without 
the slightest reference to the adverse opinion of able critics, that 
St. Paul is the author of the Second Epistle to Timothy,t+ that 
Revelation comes from the hand of the apostle John,t and that 
the book of Acts was written by Luke. § 

The volume opens with a description of the valley of the Lycus, 
with its group of towns and churches, sufficiently full and graphic 
to enhance the reader’s interest in the subjects of the Epistles. 
The ecclesiastical history of the towns is sketched far beyond the 
limits of the apostolic age. This, though satisfying a natural 
curiosity, hardly contributes to the understanding of the Epistles, 
if at least we except the five canons of the Council of Laodicea, |} 
which indicate a strange persistence in the errors combated by 
the apostle. In the course of this sketch, Canon Lightfoot takes 
occasion to criticise the Tiibingen theory, “that there was an 
entire dislocation and discontinuity in the history of Christianity 
in Asia Minor at a certain epoch ; that the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles was ignored and his teaching repudiated, if not anathema- 
tized ; and that on its ruins was erected the standard of Judaism, 


* ©. + P. 40, note 4. t Pp. 6, 8, 41, &c. 
§ P. 23, &e. | Quoted pp. 68, 69. 
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around which with a marvellous unanimity deserters from the 
Pauline Gospel rallied. Of this retrograde faith St. John is sup- 
posed to have been the great champion, and Papias a typical 
and important representative.”* A “full investigation” of this 
theory, affecting as it does our whole conception of early Chris- 
tianity, and having an important bearing even on the genuineness 
and the meaning of New Testament writings, would be a valuable 
addition to our theological literature ; but the author declines it 
as “too wide,” and endeavours only to shew its improbability 
“as applied to Hierapolis and the neighbouring churches.” The 
argument here turns chiefly on the alleged silence of Papias about 
St. Paul; and it is shewn, I think successfully, that this argu- 
ment, which rests ultimately on the silence of Eusebius in his 
account of Papias, is destitute of weight. 

The question of “the Colossian heresy” is carefully discussed. 
The author shews that the Judaic and the Gnostic elements of 
thought, which are assailed in the Epistle, belonged to one and 
the same party ; and this party he, in common with some of the 
best German critics, considers to have been essentially akin to 
the Essenes. This discussion is obviously of great importance in 
relation to the date of the Epistle ; for the Gnostic tendencies of 
Essenism, and the probability of their extension in Asia Minor 
within the apostolic age, remove one of the most serious argu- 
ments in favour of its late origin. Hilgenfeld,+ however, contends 
that the doctrine of the pleroma goes decidedly beyond the limits 
of Christian Essenism, and does not agree with any Ebionite 
Christology. Canon Lightfoot’s elaborate note “on the meaning 
of rAfjpwpa” does not deal with this objection ; but all the more 
valuable is his conjecture, on independent grounds, that the theo- 
logical use of the word had a Palestinian origin,t to which must 
be added the evidence, confessedly not conclusive, that the term 
was adopted by Cerinthus.§ Without, however, entering on these 
doubtful considerations, it seems to me that Hilgenfeld’s argu- 
ment is really opposed to the late date which he assigns to the 
Epistle. If in the later time, when we are better acquainted with 
the state of opinion, no form of Gnostic Judaism can be disco- 
vered against which the Epistle could have been directed, then 
the natural inference is that the heresy in question must have 
existed in that earlier period in regard to which we have less 
exact information. Gnosticism and Judaism represent antago- 
nistic elements of thought, and therefore we may look for their 
fullest combination before the speculative element became so 
dominant as to assail the very essence of the older faith. This 





§ P. 330. 
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combination of Judaism with incipient Gnosticism is precisely 
what we find attacked in the Epistle to the Colossians ; and it is 
a violent way of escaping from the force of the above argument 
to maintain that Paul deals confusedly with two perfectly distinct 
and mutually hostile errors. 

The view which Canon Lightfoot takes of the Colossian heresy 
leads him to a full examination of “some points connected with 
the Essenes.” In treating of their origin he successfully com- 
bats Frankel’s theory, founded on a number of supposed refer- 
ences to the sect in the Talmud, that Essenism was nothing but 
an exaggerated Pharisaism, and arrives at the conclusion, which 
seems forced upon us by due respect for our authorities, that the 
system was distinguished from pure Judaism by a large admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients. He does not, however, accept the 
view which has found its ablest defender in Zeller, that the 
Essenes were derived from the Neopythagoreaus. He dwells 
chiefly on the chronvlogical and geographical difficulties presented 
by this view. The former are undoubtedly considerable ; but it 
may be questioned whether he allows sufficient weight to the 
evidence adduced by Zeller to shew that though Pythagoreanism 
had become extinct as a system of philosophy, it nevertheless 
survived as a mode of life, and was not altogether destitute of 
influence, during the centuries that elapsed between the decay 
of the old and the formation of the new schools. As to the 
geographical difficulties, he urges that “the home of the Essene 
sect is allowed on all hands to have been on the eastern borders 
of Palestine, the shores of the Dead Sea, a region least of all 
exposed to the influences of Greek philosophy.”* This state- 
ment, I think, goes rather beyond the evidence. Philo says that 
“they dwell in many cities of Judea, and many villages ;’+ and 
Josephus says, “there is not one city of them, but many dwell 
in each.” ~ More than a century before Christ we find an Essene 
with his company of scholars in Jerusalem ;§ and we are told 
that the Essenes were held in high esteem by Herod,|| a state- 
ment which suggests that they were more conspicuous in public 
life than they became at a later period. It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that their initial movement took place in the more 
populous portions of Judea, and gradually, as their disgust at 
the ordinary life of men deepened, they withdrew from the towns 
to the villages,{7 and at last formed their more rigid communities 











* F247. t+ See the fragment in Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
t Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 4. § Jos. Ant. xiii. 11, 2; B.J. i. 3, 5. 
|| Jos. Ant. xv. 10, 5. | See Philo, Quod omnis prob. lib. § 12. 
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amid the solitudes adjoining the Dead Sea. Canon Lightfoot 
also dwells upon the fact that “the two distinctive characteris- 
tics of the Pythagorean philosophy are wanting to the Essenes, 
The Jewish sect did not believe in the transmigration of souls ; 
and the doctrine of numbers, at least so far as our information 
goes, had no place in their system.”* In regard to the former 
we may observe, that the Essenic view of the soul, if we are to 
trust Josephus,t coincides in a remarkable way with that of the 
Hellenic school except in the one point specified, and that this 
point was less prominent in the new than in the old Pythago- 
rean philosophy. In regard to the latter proposition, though it 
is strictly true of the Essenes, Philo’s statement ought to have 
been noticed, that the Therapeute (the kindred Egyptian sect) 
esteemed not only the simple number seven, but also its “ power” 
(that is, 7 x 7), knowing it to be “ pure and ever-virgin ;” while 
fifty was the holiest of numbers, being made out of the power of 
the right-angled triangle, which is the beginning of the genesis 
and subsistence of the universe (reference being no doubt made 
to a triangle with sides represented by 3, 4 and 5, of which the 
sum of the squares = 50).¢ This statement has certainly a Pytha- 
gorean flavour. Our author seeks for the foreign element in 
Parsism, and defends this position with skill and learning ; but 
he ought to have noticed the objection of Zeller, that the celibacy, 
the allegorical interpretation, and the anthropology of the Essenes, 
are as much opposed to Parsism as to Judaism.§ For my own 
part, I can see no objection to admitting the presence of influ- 
ences both from the western and the eastern side. It is difficult 
to suppose that any body of Jews consciously and deliberately 
adopted either Neopythagoreanism or Parsism. Essenism must 
have grown up, without any intentional departure from what was 
conceived to be primitive Judaism, out of commingling elements 
of thought ; and as both Grecian and Persian influences made 
themselves felt in Palestine, it is conceivable that the doctrine of 
the soul, for instance, may have come from the Hellenic world, 
while some points, such as the angelology, may have been derived 
from Parsism, and, as Canon Lightfoot suggests, many resem- 
blances may be due to coincidence occasioned by the adoption of 
the same fundamental ideas. A dissertation follows on “ Essen- 
ism and Christianity,” in which the baseless hypothesis that the 
latter was an outgrowth of the former is honoured with a super- 
fluity of refutation,—required, however, by the confidence with 
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which this notion is asserted, and the weight of the names by 
whose authority it is sanctioned. 

The text and commentary are followed by a separate notice of 
the more important variations of reading, and by two disserta- 
tions, one on the meaning of pleroma, already alluded to, and the 
other on “the Epistle from Laodicea.” In the latter, the various 
hypotheses which the author rejects are examined, and his own 
view, that the letter in question was the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
is stated, while the arguments in support of it are reserved for 
the introduction to that Epistle. The Latin text of the spurious 
Epistle to the Laodiceans is given in full, together with a colla- 
tion of various readings. A useful restoration of the Greek text 
is also attempted, accompanied by full marginal references to the 
various passages in the canonical Epistles out of which the forgery 
was compiled ; and the dissertation is rendered still more com- 
plete by the text of the two old English versions. 

The introduction to the Epistle to Philemon, though full of 
interest, especially in its notice of the institution of slavery and 
the relation of Christianity to it, does not call for particular 
remark. Enough has been said to indicate the varied character 
of the topics discussed, and the ample learning with which they 
are illustrated, in a volume which the student will do well to 
consult for himself. The space at my disposal forbids me to 
enter on any examination of the voluminous exegetical notes. 
The importance which attaches to the subject at present in con- 
sequence of Biblical revision induces me, however, to observe 
that, in a quotation of John i. 18,* the reading povoyerije Ode 
is adopted, without any mark of doubt, as though it had become 
an accepted and indisputable correction of the ordinary text. 
Considering that this reading was deliberately rejected by the 
candour of Dean Alford, and by the critical skill of Tischendorf, 
notwithstanding the support of his favourite Codex Sinaiticus, 
to say nothing of other able writers, this can hardly be deemed 
a warrantable proceeding, even though Canon Lightfoot has, no 
doubt, based his conclusion on a careful examination of the evi- 
dence. Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to an article in this 

Review, October 1871, in which a different conclusion is reached, 
and to a pamphlet by Professor Ezra Abbot, reprinted from the 
Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine for June 1875, in 
which a full summary of the evidence is given, and the adverse 
conclusion, defended so ably by Professor Abbot in earlier writ 
ings, is once more affirmed. 


J. D. 
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Forgiveness and Law, grounded in Principles interpreted by 
Human Analogies, Byf§Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 


We are prepared by old acquaintance to give a welcome to all 
that comes to us with the name of Dr. Horace Bushnell upon 
the title-page ; and his last work, “ Forgiveness and Law,” has 
an additional claim to our respect. It is the fruit of a revision, 
demanded by “the unexpected arrival of fresh light,” of the 
latter part of a former well-known work, “The Vicarious Sacri- 
fice.” It is a matter of sincere congratulation when a writer of 
advanced age and established reputation does not content himself 
with saying, “‘ What I have written, I have written,” but comes 
before the public again with such words as these: “ Having 
undertaken to find the truth on this great subject at whatever 
cost, I am not willing to be excused from further obligation 
because the truth appears to be outgrowing my published expo- 
sitions. .. . Wishing no change, I have not yet ceased to consider 
and re-consider the whole question as carefully as if I had not 
written, watching for all inward monitions and outward sugges- 
tions,” &c. (p. 9). It is a hopeful sign when such language falls 
naturally from the lips of venerated theologians of any country ; 
it is especially becoming when it reaches us from the home of 
those emigrants to whom John Robinson uttered his farewell 
exhortation: “I am verily persuaded the Lord hath more truth 
yet to break forth out of His holy word: for my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of those Reformed churches 
which are come to a period in religion, and will go, at present, 
no further than the instruments of their reformation.” The work 
before us, then, is designed to supersede the latter parts of the 
former work, and to cover “exactly what has been heretofore 
and commonly taken as being the Atonement.” And the real 
significance of Dr. Bushnell’s new labour is to be found in his 
discovery that theologians have been going on from age to age 
“trying to construct the ways of God or of His Son without any 
light from our own moral instincts and ideas: to make Him in- 
telligible in the matter of a gospel without intelligibles anywhere 
given to be His interpreters: to fasten theologic notions that 
represent God by nothing in ourselves” (pp. 13, 14). In this 
fatal error or omission is to be seen the main reason why Chris- 
tianity fails so lamentably in its missionary efforts, among intel- 
ligent Hindoos for example. Missionaries have regarded the 
moral objections justly raised by their opponents as just so much 
evidence given of their reprobate condition. “Is it not,” our 
author asks, “a matter of supreme consequence in this view, as 
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regards our missionary engagements, that we find how to drop 
out of Christ’s reconciling work what the Scripture does not 
teach, save in figurative expressions never meant to be understood 
as they have been, and put the truth of it in such harmony with 
the supreme beauty and perfectness of God as will never shock 
or repel, but only draw men to its loving embrace? I certainly 
think it can be done, even as Christ himself assumed when he 
said, ‘I will draw all men unto me.’” Applying the principle 
of seeking interpretation in human consciousness and experience, 
Dr. Bushnell approaches the subject-matter of his researches, and 
proceeds to inquire, What is necessary for true forgiveness? ‘Two 
things, he replies: first, sympathy with the wrong-doing party, 
amounting to virtual identification, and finding what in him may 
be best touched or taken hold of in away to make him a friend; 
and second, suffering, in which the injured “ makes cost and bears 
heavy burdens of painstaking and sorrow” to regain the wrong- 
doer. The feelings of the injured person have been outraged, 
and his nature is thrown out of gear; he may say, “I forgive,” 
but this means nothing, or at most merely that his indignation 
has exhausted itself, so long as his whole moral taste is revolted 
by the wrong-doing. But let him approach the wrong-doer by 
the two terms or modes of forgiveness indicated above, and he 
is perfectly atoned [at-oned] both with himself and his adversary. 
We are to gain others and bring them into God’s forgiveness by 
making cost for them. “ We get other men’s sins remitted of 
God when we are deep enough in cost to remit them ourselves” 
(p. 47). So in this world we are required to be not only well- 
doers, but atoners also; we must suffer not only for our own 
sins, but for the sins of those who do us injury. This is the 
tragedy of human life; but its solemn significance extends to the 
Divine nature as well, and reveals to us a deep tragedy there also. 
God loves his adversary, the sinner, already, it is true ; but still 
the analogy of human feeling holds good. God “is put in arms 
against wrong-dvers just as we are, by His moral disgusts, dis- 
pleasures, abhorrences, indignations, revulsions, and, what is more 
than all, by His offended holiness ; and by force of these partly 
recalcitrant sentiments He is so far shut back in the sympathies 
of His love, that He can nerve Himself to the severities of govern- 
ment so long as such severities are wanted” (p. 54). Now this 
being the case, Christ represents, in his suffering, the loss, sacri- 
fice and cost, which the Divine nature has perpetually endured. 
He reveals the inward going-on of God’s nature in the sacrifices 
of love. “Just consider what a living God must suffer and be 
suffering always in His good sensibility. ... It is God’s character, 
if we should not rather say His nature, everlastingly, to be always 
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enduring the bad in their badness, and so melting His way lovingly 
through into forgiveness” (pp. 61, 62). The sacrifice of Christ 
reveals the mitigation of opposing sentiments in the Divine 
Being, the suffering and sacrifice necessary to that forgiveness 
which reconciles at once the outraged and discordant nature by 
a new interest and a new aim, and the offender by a new appeal 
to his heart, now brought near by fraternal sympathy. The 
judicial theories which represent Christ as acting before God are 
wholly misleading ; he represents the action and passion of God 
as these always have been and always will be. The revelation 
is special, but the historical fact of Christ’s suffering is no con- 
dition of God’s forgiveness, nor a preparation of His nature for it. 
To think so is to represent Christ as acting upon God in a sense 
which makes Him strictly other than He. “Christ is not other 
than God in any such way that his propitiation is any the less 
truly a self-propitiation of God.” These last words seem to us 
to embody very completely the first great point of our author’s 
theory. They are succeeded by some very characteristic sentences 
directed against the transactivnal theories generally accounted 
orthodox. 

“Ts it true that God must be gained or tempered transactionally, 
that is by acts in time, in order to the letting forth of grace upon His 
enemies? Certainly not: there is no such thing as date in God’s dis- 
positions. They are not dead fact, but living factors in His living 
nature..... His blessed forgivenesses were all in Him, and ready- 
grown, before Christ arrived and before the world was made; and 
what he does among us by his sacrifice is to have its value in revealing, 
under time, how by sacrifice and much cost above time, the divine 
charities were always mitigating his dispositions and flowing out, as 
it were, by anticipation subduingly on his enemies. The transactional 
matter of Christ’s life and death is a specimen chapter, so to speak, 
of the infinite book that records the eternal going on of God’s blessed 
nature within. .... The Lambhood nature is in him, and the cross 
set up, before the incarnate Son arrives. His own love bows itself 
to endurance by the prescriptive habit of his eternity, and the for- 
givenesses shewn us in their formative era, so to speak, under the great 
transaction of Calvary, are in fact the everlasting predispositions of 
his nature. The cross, ab eterno, is in them—‘the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world’” (pp. 59—61). 

Dr. Bushnell next proceeds to examine the language in “figures” 
of Scripture with reference to propitiation and sacrifice, and con- 
cludes the first division of his essay with a vigorous onslaught 
upon the religion of expiation. He declares that the theory upon 
which this is based, the analogies by which it is supported, and 
the terms in which it is preached, are not Christian, but heathen ; 
that it is demoralizing in its character and influence ; and that 
“the most intensely expiational form of Christianity, instead of 
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being most robust and steadfast, is poorest in the general, most 
unreliable, most frequently immoral. And that for the most 
necessary reason that it expects to have salvation by a coarse 
commercial transaction in the exchange of pains” (p. 91). We 
resist the temptation to quote at greater length from Dr. Bush- 
nell’s solemn protest against a theory which is the whole stock- 
in-trade of Revivalism, and has never been presented in a coarser, 
more degrading form than during the present year. 

The second part of the essay, entitled “* Law and Command- 
ment,” is the result of an inquiry originally independent of the 
main theme, but which was found to run into it and carry it for- 
ward to the next important position. A consideration of the two 
terms vduoc and évrody is linked to the foregoing chapter by the 
statement that, besides the forgiveness which is a strictly personal 
settlement, there is the farther question of the impersonal wrongs 
of law and their legal settlement. Again Dr. Bushnell strikes 
the key-note of natural morality in his axiom that law is not 
satisfied by punishment, still less by the punishment of a substi- 
tute ; “as if anything could satisfy a law but simply and eter- 
nally to keep it” (p. 94). Forgiveness does not put a man right 
with law ; it is only by the rectification of his nature, the aboli- 
tion of moral disorder, and the restoration of wholeness and 
soundness, that he can get clear of the penal effects of transgres- 
sion. Now we are by our very nature and circumstances under 
the law. Take as mild a view as you can of it, it is a disciplinary 
code ; our life begins in the low levels of constraint and penalty ; 
we feel the law, and learn it, chiefly as negative and prohibitory ; 
there is no inspiration in it; at best, it maintains a standard 
adjusted to our human circumstances, but never lifts us towards 
an ideal perfection. In enforced obligation we get only the be- 
ginnings of moral impression. The law is fulfilled, a new cha- 
racter is born, when we pass to the region of free commandment, 
the évrody of Christ. In him we pass from nature to spirit ; from 
a statute to a personality ; from rule to love, grace and righteous- 
ness ; from penalty to sacrifice, and cost voluntarily endured for 
the unloving and undeserving. But the antecedent condition is 
not abolished or superseded. “The sacrifice of Calvary itself, set 
against the law, would have as little effect on it as upon the 
principles of Euclid. Therefore we must never allow to be slid 
into our secret apprehension, back of thought, any most latent 
feeling that God is at work in His Son to mend, mitigate, or get 
us by, the law. It is whole as ever it was” (p. 119). Our author 
supports the co-ordination of law and commandment by numerous 
illustrations, shewing the combination of necessity and liberty, 
of constrained obedience and free service, in human life. Does 
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he not unintentionally give a curious instance of the same com- 
bination, as regards the old form and the new matter of his own 
thought, in such passages as the following? “ We call it (labour) 
the law of the curse, and rightly. But cursed as the ground is, 
and cursed as the toil, it is yet a right good curse, as all workers 
discover when they tind their way on through the compulsions 
of work into the liberties” (p. 124); if, indeed, the letter and 
the spirit are not rather exhibited here in what chemists call a 
mechanical mixture without combination. But the preceding 
discussion leads up to this central proposition—* that our present 
state of life, or probation, is a state of penally coercive discipline, 
in which the law, broken by sin, is sufficiently consecrated by 
Christ, incarnated into and co-operating with it, in his life and 
cross” (p. 134). In him, God’s full sensibility and sanctifying 
life is poured in to moisten the dryness of the discipline. Fear, 
self-interest and penalty, find their real fulfilment in inspiration, 
self-sacrifice and liberty. Christ enters into our common condi- 
tion, in which the whole creation groans and travails, but in 
which the best and purest natures ever suffer most. He suffers 
more than others, and more than others can understand ; for he 
brings into collision with the woes of our race the “immense 
sensibilities of divine innocence,” and a “ perception so piercing 
as to apprehend the utmost significances of acts, and causes, and 
consequences” (p. 155). It seems to us that it is in the appli- 
cation of this theory of the suffering of the Christ on the part of 
God to the actual character and fate of Jesus, that Dr. Bushnell 
most conspicuously fails. He shews us nothing that we can 
recognize as the sublime self-sacrifice of pure humanity ; nor does 
he present us with a conception which we can admit as a possible 
image of the grieved spirit of the most holy God. We know that 
the purest hearts of all ages have secretly bled for the woes and 
sins of mankind, while coarser natures have stood unmoved, and 
reaped a fair balance of enjoyment from their callousness. But 
surely the martyrdom of a divine sensibility is not represented by 
a physical, nervous or esthetic revulsion at the coarse and brutal 
aspects of the fate that awaits it. Is not the divine sufferer 
placed rather below than above the simply human hero by such 
language as this ? 

“If such a man as Wordsworth, or Goethe, or the elegant Cavour, 
had been taken captive by some wild cannibal race, and compelled to 
look on the preparations for his sacrifice, it would not be so much the 
dread of death that would cost him suffering, but it would be the 
horrible conception of being himself incorporate in these ferocious 
and disgusting monsters. His tastes, his imaginations, his conception 
of what belongs to all dear sensibility in life, would set him in con- 
vulsive shudder. In which we have only a most feeble, far-off illus- 
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tration of what the great Christ-soul must suffer in the approaching 
scenes of the crucifixion. .... These bloodthirsty Fejis of the priest- 
hood and the people are conspiring his death. What a conception 
that a being so great, so interlocked with divinity, is going here to be 
actually murdered !” (pp. 155, 156). 


We feel that it is almost unjust to close our notice of Dr. 
Bushnell’s interesting and very original work with a quotation 
in which the extravagances of his style are most conspicuous, and 
the insight and aptitude which characterize most of his analogical 
reasoning are least apparent. The remainder of the book consists 
of an examination of texts supposed to favour doctrines of Sub- 
stitution, which the author vehemently denounces ; a chapter on 
Justification by Faith, maintaining the thesis, for which the pre- 
ceding theory of Law has already prepared the reader, that “ the 
true justification is to make righteous ;” and a supplementary 
essay in original exegesis (dealing especially with John xvi. 8— 
12), entitled, “The Threefold Doctrine of Christ concerning 
Himself.” 

We close this book with a feeling of deep respect for the 
author, his outspoken fidelity to conviction, and his conscientious 
and independent thoughtfulness. But our interest and sympathy 
are in no wise dependent on any belief that Dr. Bushnell has 
succeeded in giving a new life or even a lasting form to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. A constructive use of human analogies 
in religion is always a delicate and a dangerous enterprize. When 
we pass in theory beyond the revelation of the moral conscious- 
ness as to the communion of man and God in the unity of the 
moral law ; when we invert the order of religious faith, which, 
in dealing with morals, begins at the side remote from human 
experience, and speaks as a prophet of God, “ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy ;” when we attempt not merely to shadow forth a uni- 
versal moral procedure, but to describe the very nature of God, 
and the “inner going on” of that nature, from our own con- 
straints, aspirations, struggles and pains ;—we make our God 
“altogether such an one as ourselves” in a degree not helpful, 
but simply paralyzing, to the grander emotions of the soul. We 
carry up the combat of good and evil to some heavenly Arma- 
geddon ; we see two natures in God, His Fatherhood warring 
with His Sovereignty, His wish with His will ; we contrast Com- 
mandment and Law, Nature and Grace, throughout His universe ; 
and we forget that we are all the while simply projecting into 
the very Being of God the mysterious antithesis between necessity 
and freedom which we find in our own lives, and fancying that 
we have expleaned it. 

In conclusion, we are bound in honesty to remark the peculiar 
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gracelessness of phraseology and style which distinguishes “ For- 
giveness and Law,” not only from Dr. Bushnell’s previous works, 
but from any modern works on serious subjects which we re- 
member to have read. We should unfairly prejudice the reader 
if we were to give certain specimens of uncouth and baffling 
expression which we have noted ; and we would conscientiously 
avoid doing anything which might discourage the attention which 
the book undoubtedly deserves. J. E. O. 





The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bouzique, a Retired 
Member of the French Legislature and the French Bar; Author 
of “Les Satires de Juvenal, traduites en Vers Francais ;” 
“Theatres et Souvenirs,” &c. Translated from the French 
Original, with the Concurrence of the Author, by John R. 


La 


Beard, D.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 1875. 


This is the first volume of a work which, when completed, 
will consist of three volumes, and if the succeeding instalments 
are equal in interest and ability to the present, it will be an ad- 
mirable addition to our compendiums of ecclesiastical history. Dr. 
Beard prefixes a brief sketch of M. Bouzique, from which we find 
that he was a member of the French Radical opposition in politics 
as early as 1833. After the fall of Louis Philippe, he joined the 
moderate Republicans, and then, in order to save the Constitu- 
tion, drew near La Montagne. When the clerically-controlled 
despotism of Napoleon III. was established, M. Bouzique, like 
many other Liberals, withdrew into private life, and devoted 
himself to the study of theology, especially in its historical 
aspects, rightly conceiving that the historical method is one of 
the safest doors, if not the only safe door, to truth. The present 
work is the result of a long and wisely used leisure from the un- 
progressive turmoil of French politics. Dr. Beard’s short bio- 
graphical notice, which might fairly have been extended, serves 
as an explanation of M. Bouzique’s standpoint. His theology, 
like his politics, is Liberal, and the translator happily characterizes 
him as a “French Puritan of a highly cultivated kind.” 

The History is at once popular and scientific, and so, while 
very agreeable reading, is saved from the ordinary vice of popular 
books by the largeness and general soundness of its philosophical 
conceptions. If anything, however, the “Science of History” is 
rather overdone by M. Bouzique. He is by no means so positive 
as to what must necessarily occur as some other French historians 
are, with whom the past is a fatal round, and who predict the 
future with the calm confidence made familiar to us by Fourier 
and Comte. Still, he shares, to a greater extent than we can 
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agree with, the audacious infirmities of his countrymen. It is 
necessary to protest against history as a series of unconnected 
events, where every phenomenon appears as a new creation, with- 
out cause aud without effect. So M. Bouzique tells us (p. 2) : 
“You cannot understand the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity, the phases through which it passed, the heresies 
which sprang up around it, the changes which it underwent, 
unless you first make yourself acquainted with the anterior or 
contemporaneous doctrines and religions. Nothing is insulated 
in the destinies of our race ; it is by the past that the present is 
explained and the future unveiled.” This is true and sound, and 
we thank him for exhibiting Judaism and Christianity in their 
historical and organic relationship to other religions, as branches 
of the same tree of life. But what Dr. Beard praises him for 
raises doubts in our mind. Dr. Beard says the History “is as 
rigidly deductive as Euclid’s Geometry.” We submit that human 
knowledge has not yet gone so far. Possibly, if we knew all 
antecedents, the laws of their operation, and all the peculiarities 
of all men, and all the circumstances about them, we might ven- 
ture to geometrize concerning humanity. But, as the case stands, 
such accuracy baffles us in individuals, and the evolution of a 
great historical religion is largely prepared for in depths our 
plummets cannot sound. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer, no hesitat- 
ing theorizer, admits this much. The various biases described 
in his “ Study of Sociology,” with their endless difficulties and 
complications, seem to thrust our prospect of history “as rigidly 
deductive as Euclid’s Geometry ” farther off than ever. But M. 
Bouzique, happily for his reputation, is not quite so rigid as his 
translator thinks. He allows more to general tendencies and 
necessary development than a just induction permits, but stops a 
long way short of the geometrical doctrine which would reduce 
men into things. We plead guilty to indulging in the perhaps 
vain conceit that there is some difference between us flies on the 
wheel of creation and the material gearing. Spinosa’s geometrical 
ethics, wonderful as they are, convince nobody ; a geometrical 
history confounds us. Let Dr. Beard attempt, on a small scale, 
what he says M. Bouzique has done with Christianity, and try 
the effect on his own mind. We will imitate Euclid to this 
extent, and venture, reasoning from various axioms and demon- 
strated propositions, to predict that he will then abandon his 
theory. Of course, it may not be his theory after all. We may 
have attached too much importance to a figure of speech. 

M. Bouzique lays the foundations of his History of Christianity 
in an admirably condensed account of ancient religions. He de- 
scribes, in a clear style and with an ample range of information, 
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Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroasterism, Osirism, Chaldzism, Hel- 
lenism and Mosaism. He finds the same ideas moving through 
them all, and is particularly successful in tracing the connection 
between Mosaism and the religions of Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, while his occasional hints on the origin of some Christian 
dogmas in Pagan mythology are both suggestive and well put. 
But, evidently, he has studied books on comparative mythology 
much more than the purely critical literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, and sometimes makes strange assertions, such as ascribing 
Deuteronomy to Moses (p. 93). He is not an original investi- 
gator ; at least, we see no signs of his being one; but a cultivated 
layman, who has taken to theology through the sheer passion for 
it, and popularizes the results of the labours of genuine scholars. 
His materials seem borrowed from Max Miiller, Bunsen, Burnouf 
and other German and French authorities. These he has tho- 
roughly mastered, and presented in a graceful shape to the general 
reader, and usefully summarized for students. On the whole, it 
is as good a popular account as we know, much less one-sided than 
Maurice’s Religions of the World, and much more scholarly than 
Lydia Maria Child’s book on the same subject. 

When he reaches the Christian era, being then on ground 
where recondite knowledge is not so necessary, M. Bouzique 
proves himself a charming guide through the mazes of New 
Testament narrative and ecclesiastical history, down to the 
Council of Nice. With a fair share of Renan’s pictorial power, 
and with more spiritual sympathy, though with inferior mental 
grasp, he tells the stories of Christ and Paul in a semi-rationalistic 
fashion, but always reverent in tone, dropping the legends, and 
writing as though he quietly took it for granted they need not 
in this age be seriously discussed. His accounts of Greek philo- 
sophy, the various Jewish schools, especially the Alexandrian 
school, and the Gnostic speculations, almost up to the complete 
development of the dogma of the Trinity, are marked by good 
philosophical thinking, and are fine specimens of clearness. In 
his pages mystery becomes comprehensible. We miss the refer- 
ences to authorities that Neander gives, but we can read him 
with pleasure; whereas one reads Neander as a duty; Gibbon 
we always feel to be on the enemy’s side; Milman, notwith- 
standing his wealth of erudition and flowing beauty of language, 
is too cumbersome, as well as biassed by foregone conclusions ; 
and Dean Stanley sees resemblances, but shuts his eyes to differ- 
ences. They are all original inquirers, and so possess merits to 
which M. Bouzique can hardly, we think, lay claim. But he has 
studied what they and others have written ; nor has he neglected 
the Fathers, and such other sources of information as were 
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accessible to him. The result is, that, being a Frenchman, with 
a natural taste for elegance, having a tendency to expound 
history, and particularly religious history, philosophically, and 
breathing the spirit of a liberal theology, a sort of Christian 
Theism, he has produced a work which free-minded and thought- 
ful men will find both interesting and valuable, and one of the 
very best of its kind. What its drawbacks are we have stated. 
Under the circumstances, they are inevitable. The counter- 
balancing advantage is this—all tolerably cultivated people may 
read it, and all who read it will be sure to enjoy it. 

Dr. Beard has performed the duties of a translator very satis- 
factorily. We are always glad to meet this indefatigable labourer 
in any field of literature that he feels prompted to cultivate, and 
we congratulate him on having given us a good book in an ex- 
cellent English dress. On turning to any page at random, we 
find racy English sentences, and are convinced that M. Bouzique 
cannot have suffered much by being turned from one language 
into another. But we hope that in the concluding volumes Dr. 
Beard will give us a few notes, and point us to the authorities 
for M. Bouzique’s various statements. Few men are better able 
to do this than the learned translator is. It is rather trying to 
our faith to be told so much about Brahmanism, Buddhism, Chal- 
dzism, Osirism and Zoroasterism, and not to have a single re- 
ference. The only notes that Dr. Beard furnishes are a few on 
the Hebrew theory of creation. Some errata, too, in dates should 
be corrected. For instance, Herod dies 750 a.c. (p. 114), and 
Quirinus takes a census 760 a.c. (ib.). The Maccabean insurrec- 
tion breaks out 168 a.c. (p. 99), and Philo is born 30 a.c. (ib.). 
What is this mysterious a.c.? Then Alexander the Great is born 
332, and the Hasmonean dynasty is established 104, but whether 
these dates are A.M., A.C. or A.D., we are not informed. We 
may be told that everybody knows. Perhaps. But we should 
not be doing our duty as reviewers if we did not point out 
such slips. They can be easily remedied in the following 
volumes. With the correction of small errata like these, and 
the addition of notes, Dr. Beard will greatly increase the value of 
M. Bouzique’s History of Christianity. W. Bz. 


Pilgrim-Memories ; or, Fravel and Discussion in the Birth- 
countries of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. 
3y John S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1879. 
The object of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s work is neither to give 
personal reminiscences of travel, nor to supply memoirs of his 
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distinguished travelling companion, though the volume before us 
is rich in both of these ingredients. It is intended as a proemium 
to “The Modern Revolution,” a name by which the author de- 
signates what he conceives to be a certain destined change in 
religious and social philosophy, and the projected series of works 
in which the conditions and limits of this change are to be ex- 
pounded, as determined by his discovery of an ultimate law of 
human history. It is therefore with scant homage for the past 
that Mr. Stuart-Glennie visits the birth-countries of the old reli- 
gions. Shrine after shrine of ancient sanctity seems but to reveal 
to him time-honoured impostures and “bitter cheats;” and he 
turns to the future, shaping out the sweeping changes that are 
to come, sometimes with the calmness of philosophical dialogue, 
sometimes with the unchecked speculation of reverie or rhapsody. 

The first part of the work is necessarily iconoclastic ; and Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie’s treatment of Judaism and Christianity is not 
such as to give his reader great faith in his insight as a historian 
or an anthropologist. Instead of the scientific method of the 
student of comparative religion, we find the extravagance of the 
esprit fort in an early stage of emancipation. Although to Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie’s eyes, as he stands upon “the Mount of God,” 
only the “ tragedy of discovered illusion” unveils itself, and sup- 
posed divine revelations “vanish into the boastful air,” yet it 
is obvious that to him the history and religion of the Jews are 
still things as special and singular as they were in his early days 
of Calvinism. If they be not so, why should he pour out the 
vials of his wrath upon Yahveh while he is quite civil to Osiris, 
and why feel personally aggrieved by the beliefs of the “ barbaric 
tribes of the Beni-Israel”? It is at least as unscientific to treat 
an ancient religious literature as so much exploded fiction, as to 
regard it as a repertory of infallible wisdom. The genesis of the 
most easily detected mythus lies as much within the sphere of a 
true philosophy of history as the growth of that inductive method 
which has discovered it to be a record, not of fact, but of thought. 
That Mr. Stuart-Glennie regards the Jewish history and litera- 
ture as quite sui generis, may be seen from the argument which 
he bases upon the discovery of their untrustworthiness. This 
is, concisely, as follows: 1. “On the credibility of the occurrence 
of the Mosaic miracles depends the credibility of the existence 
of the Semitic God” (p. 92). 2. “The notion of such a super- 
natural Cause of Events and interfering personal Being as Chris- 
tians call ‘God,’ is due to the influence of the Semitic religions 
of Judaism and Islamism” (p. 123). 3. Therefore, generally, 
the hypothesis of the existence of a supernatural personal God 
is “one which the results of criticism of the supposed records of 
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this Being make in the highest degree doubtful” (p. 132). Surely 
no advocate of revealed religion, in the narrowest sense of the 
term, could assert more definitely the finality of the Bible as an 
articulus stantis, aut cadentis ecclesie ; and all but such advo- 
cates must admit, 7f only Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s premisses are 
sound, that there is a vacancy for a new religion. And it is a 
new religion, a new “creed or ideal” adequate to the furnishing 
of a new ethical standard, which our author endeavours to supply. 
As Christianity depended, according to Mr. Stuart-Glennie, both 
as to dogma and polity, on a philosophy of history now proved 
erroneous, so the modern revolution depends upon the discovery 
of a new philosophy of history, or ultimate law of human deve- 
lopment. This begins to be unfolded in the interesting and 
brilliant dialogues which constitute the real centre of the work, 
and together make up the chapter entitled, “The Shore of the 
Sea of Coral.” In these Mr. Stuart-Glennie maintains a vigorous 
opposition* to Mr. Buckle’s fundamental position—the non-effect 
of moral agencies as historical causes—warmly asserting that 
moral ideals are not mere results of knowledge, wealth and health, 
and that moral wants have effected the greatest changes in human 
history. In a former conversation our author has spoken of 

“_ the profound truth of that universal answer of the apostles to 
those who asked, ri pe ci rotciy va ow0G ; What must I do to be saved ? 
Tlisrevoov! Believe! Yes! It was as if they had said,‘Do? Do 
nothing! Believe only, and deeds will come! For without faith, 
without subjection to an Idea, works are dead. New birth, new life, 
new works, are the expression of, and possible only through, some 
new Idea. And this chiefly has characterized all heroes—their having, 
and having faith in the regenerating power of Ideas” (p. 61). 

So now he says to Mr. Buckle: 

“You judge, then, Morality only by Works. And it seems to me 
that one can form but a one-sided, and indeed false, opinion of the 
character either of an individual or of an age, if one catalogues only 
Works, without a sympathetic insight into Faith. So that, if we were 
Theologians, you would be an Arminian, and I, like most Scotsmen, 
as opposed to Englishmen, a Calvinist. For, though it is long since 
I got out of that particular Belief, or form of Faith, which I was 
brought up to think should accompany Works, I am no less firmly 
persuaded than ever, not only that Works without Faith, some Ideal, 
some Belief, are naught and worthless, but that insight into the inward 
elements of an act, its aim, motive, idea, faith, will frequently make 
all the difference between the epithets base and heroic” (p. 209). 


* The dialogues do not profess to be reports of conversations as they took 
place, but summaries of argument in which the fellow-travellers were engaged 
many times over. With scrupulous anxiety lest his friend and opponent should 
be misrepresented in any wise, Mr. Stuart-Glennie has given all Mr. Buckle’s 
more important opinions in the very words of his published writings. 
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And our author legitimately follows his argument further than 
we should have expected : 

“ For the question as to the possibility of explaining historical phe- 
nomena without defining, and giving weight to, the action of Moral 
Forces, widens into that of the explicability of phenomena generally 
without an hypothesis of the action of Thought, Reason, Will” (p. 250). 

3ut it is not in the direction of any force that can be accounted 
moral that Mr. Stuart-Glennie looks for the ultimate explanation 
of the origin and change of phenomena. While rejecting the 
pure materialism of Mr. Buckle, he rejects equally his deism, in- 
cluding a belief in immortality, founded, inconsistently enough, 
upon consciousness. While distinctly declaring, as against the 
materialist, that if atoms are conceived as self-subsisting bodies, 
the introduction into the universe of a cell must be due to miracle, 


to the intervention of a Being or a Force outside the system of 


things, he discards entirely the transcendentalist’s idea of Cause, 
as will be seen from the proposition which he offers as an approxi- 
mate statement of the ultimate law of history, viz.: “There is a 
change in our conceptions of the causes of change which may be 
defined as an advance from the conception of one-sided deter- 
mination to that of mutual determination, ie. from the concep- 
tion of causes as unreciprocal to the conception of causes as 
reciprocal.” We cannot follow the author into the discussions 
(often very suggestive and fruitful to those who differ most widely 
from his conclusions) in which Mr. Stuart-Glennie expounds this 
thesis. Suffice it to say that the new Religion of Humanity is to 
find its abiding sanctions in the new inspiration given to Love as 
the instinct of mutuality, when brought into harmony with the 
intellect which grasps in ultimate law the conception of mutuality 
(p. 397). Our author’s views on this point are further expressed 
in his work entitled “In the Morningland,” the first instalment 
of that systematic exposition of which “ Pilgrim-Memories” is 
only the proem. He there discusses at length his remarkable 
theory of a former great moral and social revolution in the sixth 
century B.C., to which he ascribes the origin of monotheistic 
or at least anti-polytheistic religions, and the universal expression 
of maxims of brotherly love,—the appearance, in fact, of that 
idea of one-sided determination which is now to be superseded, 
and the “ moral foreboding” of the higher conception of mutuality. 

In “ Pilgrim-Memories,” descriptions of scenery and incidents 
of travel necessarily play a very subsidiary part ; yet there are 
many passages of eloquent and picturesque word-painting, among 
which we may especially note the account of a visit to Petra, a 
journey so rarely accomplished as to have a savour of adventure 
about it. But we must complain of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s trick 
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of turning landscape and incident into text and illustration for 
prophecy and meditation, in which a turgid diction occasionally 
obscures both meaning and grammar. Here is an instance, not 
the worst, but perhaps the shortest : 

“ How Elysian, I thought,—as the boys came up with their shells, 
and the discussion terminated,—how Elysian were life, all gathering 
for each other, on the strand of our little star-island, the beautiful 
shells of natural Law, and bathing in the gleaming sea of the Infinite !” 

This kind of writing irresistibly recalls the chapter in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” which relates the encounter of the Hon. Elijah 
Pogram with “the two LLs and the Mother of the M. G.” 

J. E. C. 


The New Testament ; translated from the Critical Text of Von 
Tischendorf ; with an Introduction on the Criticism, Transla- 
tion and Interpretation of the Book. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D. of Halle, and LL.D. H.S. King and Co. 1875. 

If we had English translations, all by the same hand (say by 
Dr. Davidson), of the various standard texts of the New Testa- 
ment, as the Received text, Wetstein’s, Griesbach’s, Lachmann’s 
and Tischendorf’s (to mention no more), they would differ, of 
course, only where the Greek texts have different readings, perhaps 
in a hundred or two passages, not more than twenty of which 
would affect the sense. But if we had translations of three or 
four different texts (or even of one and the same text), by as 
many men of different literary tastes and various degrees of 
scholarly ability, those translations would exhibit a far wider 
divergency. Dr. Davidson’s book is not designed simply to pre- 
sent the text of Tischendorf in English, as distinguished from 
the Received text and others, but also to illustrate what he con- 
siders the true principles of translation. “ He has endeavoured,” 
he says, “to present the English reader with a more correct tert 
and translation. He gives a much Letter text than the usual one, 
and a revision of the received version. Such are the two things 
he professes to have accomplished” (Introd., p. x). The first is 
matter of critical editorship ; the second, of linguistic skill and 
literary taste. The first object is attained by the scholar, through 
his possession of Griesbach, Lachmann and Tischendorf, one or 
all. And it has lately been put within reach of the mere 
English Bible reader, through the Tauchnitz edition of the New 
Testament, in the authorized English version, edited by Tisch- 
endorf himself, “with various readings from the three most 
celebrated manuscripts of the original Greek text (namely, the 
Vatican, the Alexandrine and the Sinaitic).” Dr. Davidson’s 
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“more correct text” is simply Tischendorf’s, without farther 
critical discrimination on his part ; probably the best text exist- 
ing, but not infallible, nor necessarily ultimate. Dr. Davidson’s 
real work consists, therefore, in translating Tischendorf’s text. 
And the supremacy of that text being granted, the work of the 
translator is that which challenges our approval. Dr. Davidson 
undertook it at the learned German’s own request, it seems; but 
the latter did not live to see it completed, and to write an intro- 
duction, as he had purposed. 

Dr. Davidson considers it an advantage to translate from one 
fixed text, without the distraction of comparing readings and 
forming what he calls a “diplomatic text.” And so it may be, 
in a degree ; though the distractions seem scarcely worth naming. 
The principles of translation and modes of thought and English 
expression peculiar to the translator will prevail over all such 
occasional interchanging or blending of different Greek texts. 
And this is the case in the present book. 

Speaking of three recent revisions of the English version, Dr. 
Davidson regards that of Dean Alford as “an improvement upon 
the received one,” but as bearing “evidence of haste, ignorance 
and incorrectness ;” that of the “American Bible Union” as very 
poor in criticisin, “ having good and bad readings in almost equal 
proportions,” but as having considerable merit in point of trans- 
lation, “much attention having been given to the tenses and the 
article (less to the prepositions),” and the English being brought 
nearer to the Greek; that of Noyes he thinks is too free and 
paraphrastic, and “the author’s knowledge of Greek seems not 
to have been accurate.” Dr. Davidson himself most certainly 
aims at very minute accuracy, especially in “the tenses and the 
article,” but not unfrequently to the detriment of pure and idiom- 
atic English. Nor is he always self-consistent. Here is a queer 
English phrase (Rev. xvii. 17): “God hath put in their hearts 
to fulfil His will and to agree,” is rendered, “ To do His mind 
and to do one mind.” “He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom,” Dr. Davidson translates “is a bridegroom,” because the 
Greek has no article (John iii. 29). “ Is bridegroom” might be 
good idiomatic English, but surely not “a@ bridegroom.” In the 
same place he makes an improvement, perhaps, by expressing 
the perfect tense, “This my joy therefore has been fulfilled,” 
though the common version is quite admissible, “My joy is 
fulfilled,” because the joy is still present in its perfected state. 
In the same passage he adopts an utterly un-English idiom by 
translating literally, “ The friend of the bridegroom rejoices with 
joey because of the bridegroom’s voice.” Again, in the same 
passage (32, 33) he translates, “He that comes from heaven 
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bears witness to what he has seen and heard, and no one receives 
his witness. He that received his witness set his seal that God 
is true ;’ where the common version says, hath received and hath 
set to his seal. Of course Jesus is speaking of himself, and the fact 
stated is not all past and done with, but continuous and present, 
at least in its effects. The perfect-present is therefore the true 
English expression, and Dr. Davidson does not require to be 
told that “the aorist is often put for the perfect, though the 
perfect is rarely put for the aorist, and probably never in Attic.” 
(Matthie, Greek Gri am, p..426.) He himself, tells us, indeed, 
that “the tenses are Suséd ‘léoadly in ‘thezNew. Pesfamieni, i inr.not 
a few instances, the authors: bemg ‘ndt vo intént-or avords as 
ideas.” In nothing (as it see me to; us) has,his desire of minute 
exactness been more misleading «to: hint than cir trie matter of 
tenses, especially the aorist and | perfect. “And yét he is not (for he 
cannot be) consistent with himself. ‘Pakp- Christ’s visit to the 
tomb of Lazarus, for instance (John*xis):* Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister and Lazarus ;” (loved is in the imperfect 
tense, but the translator has not, as he usually does, substituted 
was loving or used to love). “When therefore he heard that he 
is sick” is idiomatic Greek, but intolerable English. Yet he 
translates (v. 31), “ thinking that she was going (vxaye) unto the 
tomb, to weep there,” which, to be consistent, he ought to have 
expressed, “ she is going.” Good Greek, but vile English. “The 
Jews were seeking just now to stone thee,” is literally in the 
Greek to have stoned thee ; but sought to stone thee is simpler 
and better. Dr. Davidson translates, “ Howbeit Jesus spake 
(the Greek, by the bye, is, had spoken) of his death ; but they 
thought that he was speaking (Greek, he speaks) of the taking of 
rest in sleep.” “Then said Jesus unto them openly, Lazarus 
died.” (Surely the aorist is here put for the perfect, is dead.) 
Martha is made to say to Christ, *‘ Yea, Lord, I have believed that 
thou art the Christ who is fo come into the world.” What a con- 
fusion : “I have believed it 7s to be”! We can’t mend the old 
version, “I believe thou art the Christ that should come” (or was 
to come, or is coming, épxopevoc). 

Odd and startling translations abound. “For the sake of 
uniformity,” he renders ypnoro¢ good, in “ My yoke is easy and 
my burden light,” believing that “good is universally suitable.” 
“My yoke is good and my burden light,” seems, however, to 
want parallelism. The prodigal son, who in the common version 
“wasted his substance,” here “scattered his property ;’ and the 
unjust steward is accused to his master “as scattering his 
goods.” 

Dr. Davidson uses the forms have come, has come, had come, 
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&c., where the approved and familiar English idiom is, J am 
come, he is come, they were come, &c. He changes “lis disciples 
were gone away,” &c., into had gone away. With the common 
verbs come and go, the preferable idiom is undoubtedly that with 
the verb to be, though we do not, like the French, extend it to 
all verbs of motion. 

We give one more continuous extract from this somewhat 
rugged translation, noting the tenses and a few other matters in 
brackets. It is from John xvii. “ These words spake Jesus, and 
having lifted up (aor., but better lifting) his eyes to heaven, said, 
Fathor, the noun has come (pérfs'; gionify (aor.) thy Son, that 
thy Son may glurtfy: thee (aorésis, impossible to mark as such in 
translation) ; ever. as, theu gavest. him (aor. for perfect) authority 
over all flesh, that ehvtsoever thou hast given him ( perf.) he 
should give to them life everlasting (a most clumsy and needlessly 
literal rendering of tiae. neuter Greek relative in connection with 
the personal pronoun). And this is the everlasting life, that they 
know thee (subj. may or might know, not marked in trans.), the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst send (aor.), Jesus 
Christ. J glurified thee (aor.) on the earth ; by completing the 
work which thou hast given me (perf.) to do.” (Glorified and hast 
given do not accord ; surely the aor. is for perf.). Further on: 
“ When I was with them (p/uperf., but impossible to express it 
‘when I had been’) I was keeping them (imperf.) in thy name 
which thou hast given me (perf.), and I guarded them (aor.), and 
none of them perished (aor.) but the son of destruction.” This 
can hardly be thought an improved translation; the attempt 
to distinguish each past tense creates only confusion. “The 
tenses,” we must remind Dr. Davidson, “are used loosely.” “The 
authors were not so intent on words as ideas.” 

On the whole, we are sorry to think this version will not con- 
tribute much to English delight in reading the New Testament. 
We must hope better things from the Committee of Revision, 
who will probably not so needlessly and wilfully leave the Autho- 
rized one. May we not hope soon to have their first instalment 
in the four Gospels? The publication by instalments would bring 
us unconsciously to the perception that the Bible is not one book, 
but many. We should use the Scriptures more as the old Chris- 
tians did, who had the separate parts, not yet bound up in a 
volume. fetter still, if we might have (as they had) every book 
separate and standing in its own entireness. We could then bind 
the four Gospels together, or the Gospels and Acts ; the Epistles 
separatesyamtle whole together, as we pleased. 
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